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TO-DAY. 


We printed last week the ode sung at the Boston cele- 
bration a hundred years ago. Dr. Samuel Green, who is 
an authority, says that itis almost certain that this ode 
was written by James Sullivan, afterwards governor of 
Massachusetts. ‘There is another ode by Sullivan, pub- 
ished a few years after, so like this that there is no 
reasonable doubt that he wrote this. He was one of the 
committee of arrangements of the Historical Society, 
which prepared for the celebration, but seems to have 
been too modest to print his name in connection with the 
ode. The Historical Society has one of the original 
copies of the ode as it was printed for usein the church. 
James Sullivan was the brother of General John Sulll- 
van, a member of the Provincial Congress in 1775, of the 
convention which made the Constitution, and a judge of 
the Supreme Court. He practised at the bar, first at 
Cambridge and then at Boston, where he lived in the 
latter part of his life, Ile was one of the first members 
of the American Academy and a founder of the Histori- 
cal Society, and the projector of the Middlesex Canal. 
He was chosen governor in 1807, in the victory of the 
Democratic party, as the successor of Caleb Strong. He 
died December 2, 1808, soon after his election for his 
s econd term. 

The death of the President’s wife has called forth 
from all parts of the country expressions of sympathy 
sincere and touching. The character of Mrs. Harrison, 
indeed, was such as to command respect outside of any 
consideration of the position which she held as mistress 
of the White House. The phrase which came to the lips 
and the pens of thousands all over the land when her 
death was announced was that she represented the best 
typeof American womanhood. This has been said and 
written so many times during the past week that its repe- 
tition may seem trite; but as applied to Mrs. Harrison it 
expresses, better than any other form of words, the 
character in which she was known to the American people. 
She was a true helpmate to her husband, intellectually— 
for she was a cultivated woman—morally, and in the 

| material affairs of life. She did her part nobly in his 
early struggles to establish himself in his profession, and 
she graced with dignity the highest place in the land. 





Two Presidents and the wives of two Presidents have 
died in the White House. The first time that death in- 
| vaded that mansion was when the grandfather of the 
| present President, the rugged soldier and farmer, used 
to plain fare, out-of-doors life and early hours, suc- 
cumbed to the nervous strain, the persecution of office- 
seekers, the worry and the physical exhaustion of official 
life. President William Henry Harrison died one month 
after his inauguration. The wife of Vice-President 
Tyler, who succeeded Gen. Harrison as President, died 
in the White House the following year. When the 
change was made and the Tylers moved into the White 
House, Mrs. Tyler took the room of the dead President 
for her own occupancy. ‘I have no superstitious feel- 
ing on the subject,” she wrote in one of her charming 
letters tu a friend, ‘‘and it is as pleasant as possible.” 
The other death of a president in the White House was 
that of Gen. Zachary Taylor in 1850. Lincoln, it will be 


| remembered, died in a house on Tenth street to which he 


| was taken from Ford’s Theatre, and Garfleld died at El- 
beron, N. J. Of the twenty-six Presidents of the United 
States, fonr have died in Washington; the elder Har- 
rison, Taylor and Lincoin, as stated above, and Jobn 
Quincy Adams when a Representative. 








A very unfortunate and menacing state of things pre- 
vyails at Homestead, Pa., as the result of the labor dis- 
turbances in the Carnegie steel works. ‘The troops sent 
there to preserve order have been withdrawn, but the 

non-union men who have been taken into the works in 
| place of the strikers have becn sr*jected to attack and 
| violence on the streets, i »metimes reeching nearly the 
dimensions of riot; and it is seiiously* proposed by citi- 
zens of that town to ask that the militia be returned and 
martial law established. This is an anomalous situation. 
The theory at the bottom of our system of government is 
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serve the peace, protect its citizens and enforce the laws 
through its own machinery, except in sudden and sharp 
emergencies when it may call upon that larger community 
represented by the general government. This theory 
seems to have failed at Homestead; probably for the 
reason that the population of that place is drawn so 
largely from Contivental Europe and has little conception 
or American ideas and very little sympathy with them. 
It is probable that the trouble will come out right in the 
end and the authority of local civil government be rees- 
tablished; for it is a practical as well as a political impos- 
sibility to maintain a permanent’ military occupation at 
Homestead. But while it lasts it isan unpleasantly sig- 
nificant incident. 


The members of the Boston Scientific Society had a 
rare experience on Tuesday, in the tribute paid by our 
veteran astronomer, Dr. B. A. Gould, to his pupil and 
fellow worker, Dr. Seth C. Chandler. The occasion was 
one long to be remembered, since in the first place public 
speeches from the lips of Dr. Gould are of the rarest, 
and in the second place, it was an estimate of an unusual 
order of work made by one who is in the highest sense 





competent to judge whereof he speaks. Dr. Gould dis- 
claimed any,intention of discussing the technical parts of 
Dr. Chandler's investigation, forthat, he said, could best 
be done by the gentleman himself, but the occasion should 
not be allowed to pass without some public statement as 
to the value and quality of this work. 


‘One year ago today,” said Dr. Gould, ‘‘the world 
knew only that there was a variation of latitude. Within 
that year, Dr. Chandler has begun, carried on and com- 
pleted an investigation of this subject which is of the 
highest astronomical importance. Within the year, Dr. 
Chandler has contributed to scientific literature seven 
papers upon this subject, and so rapidly bave they fol- 
lowed each other, that no other astronomer has had time 
to venture an opinion or to hazard an hypothesis, with- 
ont finding the ground already covered, and the opinion 
either discounted or disproved. The importance of the 
work is such that it affects the past, present and future 
observation of astronomy of precision. The amount of 
labor necessary to this investigation may be estimated 
from the fact that forty-five series, all that are known 
to astronomy, including more than thirty-three thousand 
observations, have been discussed; while the quality of 
the work may judged from the fact that, of all the 
series of observations considered, three only do not 
accord perfectly with the new law, and even these 
would accord, had Dr. Chandler taken the allowable 
liberty of rejecting observations which were obviously 
bad.” In conclusion, Dr. Gould said: ‘For only six 
weeks in the past year was there any pause in the series 
of discoveries in this matter, and that was a little vaca- 
tion taken by Dr. Chandler to complete and to announce 
to the world the solution of the mystery of the variable 
star Algol; an announcement which proved, for the first 
and only time, the existeuce of planetary systems like 
ours in stellar space; the only evidence yet brought out 
of other worlds among the distant stars.” *, 








The recent disturbance among the convicts in the 
House of Correction at South Boston turns the attention 
of people once more to the crime question, pressed 
upon them so often recently. There is sometimes a 
disposition to attribute such outbreaks to the growth of 
sentimentalism in regard to criminals. Nothing could 
be more illogical. The people who have been urging 
| reforms in legislation and in prison management have 
| for years been pointing out the remedy for such a 
| condition of things. ‘They have insisted upon a classifi- 
cation of criminals, a separation of habitual offenders 
| from beginners, long sentences and hard work for those 
| who make crime a business, and the use of such means 
'as have been found to secure self-government by prison- 
ers, instead of government by mere force, which cannot 
; always control. ‘Prison Sunday,’ which 1s to be observed 
in this State Nov. 13, will give many an opportunity to 
consider prison reform in its best aspects, and to see 
; how it differs from mere sentimentalism. The Prison 
,Associatiou, No.1 Pemberton Square, furnishes docu- 





ad that every community is able to take care of itself, pre- | mentson these subjects free. 
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OcToBER 29. ‘*What can you do in a world like thix 
where a man can’t get rid of one bad conscience without 
laying in another? ”’—Howells. 


OCTOBER 50. 


‘Sorrow was a ship, [ found, 
Wrecked with them that in her are, 
On an island richer far 
‘Than the port where they were bound ” 
Jean Ingelow 
OcroBER 31. ‘f{ did not repeat your news, because I 
was pained to hear it myself, and I would not 
one else the same pain.”— Minot. 
NoveMBER |. ‘Sell 
thoughts.”—Thoreau. 


give 


your clothes and keep your 


NOVEMBER 2. 
many feet and not enough hands.” 


Sybil on dogs: ‘“Dicky-dog has too 


November 3. ‘God inspires this world through indj 
viduals, and never through companies or corporations.” 


~Horatio Stebbins. 


NoveEMBER 4. ‘‘No lover can write a letter tha 
express his love, but he can make a formula that 
say all he wishes about chemistry.” 


shall 


shall 


FRENCH OPINION IN 1782. 

It need not be said that all the world took a great 
interest in America a hundred years The great 
European wars of the century had been fought, in many 


ago. 


instances, in disputes which grew out of colonial ques- | 
The finances of Europe were in chronic distur- | 


tions. 
bance since Cortes and Pizarro began to send home gold 
and silver. ‘The slave-trade of Europe 
which had an American market And the recent 
pendence of this nation had especially 
interest in America which was felt in 
Spain, and Holland. In France, 


was a trade 
inde- 
stimulated the 
England, France, 


sophical research. ‘The Economists of the 
Dupont school were interested 
fields and forests. 


Turgot and 


Brissot de Warville’s journey of 1788 


was prompted by a wish to select a place fit for a colony | 


of enthusiasts of his stamp. And he is bat one such 
explorer among a hundred. The Encyclopedists and 
their friends, who liked to study the theories of govern- 
ment, were eagerly drawn to inquiry abouta nation 
where the Contrat Social could be seen alniost visibly. 
The early constitutions of our state were translated and 
read with eager enthusiasm, and commented on 
care and in detail, such as such papers would not now 
expect, I might say, anywhere. The best society of 
France heard the travellers’ stories of officers who had 
served in the allied army under Rochambeau. 
as Rechambeau himself, Chastellux, and St. Simon, con- 
tributed anecdote or suggestion for the change of feudal 
institutions, such as they borrowed from experiences in 
aland which was curiously un-feudal. For all these 
reasons, French literature, fashion, speculation, and real 
philosophy had a great deal to say about America, and 
upon its influence on Europe. 


There are three books, in the wide rangeof such 


speculation and suggestion, which are specially devoted 


to the question whether America were of any use to man- 
kind at large, and how the injuries it had inflicted were 
to be remedied. These are Raynal’s Philosephical His- 
tory, and Chastellux’s and Genty’s essays on the subject 
of America, for which Raynal offered a prize. 

The Abbé Raynal had in theory devoted his cumbrous 
and many-authored treatise to this subject. Its first 
publication dates back to 1770. Various enlargements in 
new editions made it eventually a book of sixteen vol- 
umes. The latest edition seems to have been published 
in 1780. 
that it should be burned. The last volume professes to 
be wholly devoted to the inquiry whether America had 
been of more good or harm to mankind. It is, really, a 
rambling critic'sm on government as it existed in various 
lands. It seems to have been understood at the time that 
the book wasahotch-potch of twenty authors,and that any 
one who chose to be audacious might contribute. Dide- 
rot has the credit of large parts of it. Grimm says that 
Diderot gave two years to it, and wrote nearly one-third 
of it all. The New Biographical Dictionary names nine 
other authors as important, besides Diderot, and says 
that Raynal bad only to arrange their contributions. 
But this is an overstatement. Raynal was exiled for 
writing the book, and remained in Switzerland, Germa- 


any | 


more perhaps than in | 
England, this interest extended within the lines of philo- | 


in the study of virgin | 


with | 


Such men | 


In the next year the parliament of Paris ordered | 


toy, England, and Holland, until 1787, when his friends 
procured his recall. 

It was then that he suggested to 
Lyons a prize on the questions: 


the Academy of 


Has the discovery of America been injurious or 
mankind ? 


useful to 


If injurious, how can the disadvantages be remedied 

If useful, how can the advantages be increased? 

In point of fact, the Academy of Lyons never gave 
the prize to any one [I have even doubted whether 
| Raynal ever gave them the money for it, for he was an 
| impecunious person, and died in a few years without any 
| money at all. But the 
exc.ted great 


announcement of the subject 


interest In America, in England, and in 
France, and by one or another writer of the time it is 
spoken of as if the real award had been made. Chastellux 
| published an essay, which he pretended written in 


|competition for the prize; and much more important was 


was 


| the essay of Abbé Genty, who says, however, specifically 
| that he did not present his in competition. 


Chastellux, with the affectation of preserving an anony- 
is by M.P., 
in America 


mous character for an essay, says that it 


| Vice-consul at E., and pretends that E. is 


Bat his name was at once made known. In the Grimm- 


Diderot correspondence he is announced as the author, 


as soon as the address is published. It is simply a rhe- 


{torical harangue on the advantages of commerce, and 


j adds hardly anything to our knowledge of the real rela- 
i tions between the continents at that time Commerce is 


}in itself a good thing. America has created a great dea} 


lof commerce. ‘Therefore America has been an advantage 


> 


to the world lhisis the simple argument 


More to the point than these two books is the st idy 
of the Abbé Genty, on the same subject Ihe title of bis 
book is L’Influence de la Decouverté del Amérique aur le 
Bonheur dau 


Genre-Humain.’ The name of this 


Abbé seems to be now entirely forgotten. 


poor 
[ find it in no 
biographical dictionary of our time, nor have I sacceeted 
in making any list of hisother works. He was, however, 
book, at the 


would 


in 1788, when he wrote this 
this 


literary 


head of the 


French censorship, and seem to imply a 


distinct recognition of ability He had, some 


years before, taken a prize for an essay on the influence 





of commerce, where the prize was awarded by one of the 


| provincial academies of France. ‘Tae book contains one 
or two scraps of rather curious information, which 
i} would be of value if he gave any authority Che same 
mav be said of Raynal’s book, which is a most absurd 


mass of curious commercial details, with picturesque and 


j}extravagant romances mingled with historical informa- 
tion. 
The Abbé Genty 


First, that the discovery might have 


thinks he establishes six points 


been a great advan- 


tage to the natives of America; second, that it 


was a 
great disadvantage; third, that it might have been a great 


jadvantage to the Spaaiards; fourth, that it was a great 
disadvantage to them; fifth, that it might have been a 
great advantage to the world; sixth, that it was a great 
disadvantage. 


Here is ene of his pessimistic pieces of 


eloquence in the conclusion of his essay : 


Such were the principal effects of the conquest of the New 
World op Europe in general. It was an exhaustible source of 
calamity: it influenced more or less directly all the plagues which 
ravaged this part of the world. It prolonged the empire of de- 
structive prejudices, and held back, for two centuries perhaps, 
knowledge which was truly usefal to mankind. It should have 
softened the manners of Kuropeans and led them to beneficence. 
| It did make them more cruel and pitiless. 


It thould have raised 
} the dignity of mankind, and taught him the grandeur of his origin. 
| All that it did was to inflame the hearts of a few despots, and 
| furnish them with new means for oppressing and degrading the 
human species. It should have enriched 
her with mourning, and in a deeper way 
wretched 


Europe. It did cover 


made her a desert and 


It is interesting, however, and pathetic, to see that all 


the hope which he had came from us and our affairs. At 
| the very end of his gloomy picture, in two or three 
| pages, which come in like a ray of evening sunset under 
the dark clouds of a thunder storm, he says that the hope 
of the world is in the thirteen states just 
pendent : 


made inde- 


| The independence of the Anglo-Americans is the event most 
likely to accelerate the revolution which is to renew the happiness 
of the world. In the bos)>m of the new world are the true treas- 
}ureswhich are to enrich the world. America will become the 
| asylum of the persecuted European, the oppressed Indian, the 
| fugitive Negro. After the population of the United States has 
| covered her own immense domains, she will give a new popula. 
tion to the plains which have been made desert by avarice. She 
; will quicken by rivalry the other colonies of the New World 
Her virtues will revive in the new hemisphere the laws of nature 


} which have been for centuries forgotten. The Anglo-Americans 
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BOSTON AND BIRMIV: HAM 





The Right Hon. Joseph Chambe, : 
recent alliance with the family of the fire: ~ UBa hig 


sachusetts under the royal charter. } 
a right, to which less fortunate Byo1. CQO ite 





claim, to feel a guasi personal int 
|of the capital of the State. This int 
by selecting Boston as the typical city 


| onstrate his theory of the essentia} 


erest 


fulness and corruption of municipal go, a 
United States as compared with the - Weed 
cities in England. The municipalit . ; 
from the other side for the purposes ” 
that of Birmingham; and by 
against each other, item by item, the « . 
rent expenditures in the government of 
he represents a condition of things w 
startling to gsnyone who looks no far 
derful array of figures which he offers 
Forum. 

Mr. Chamberlain starts out with a g 
the condition of municipal governm 
States, which is so thoroughly Eaglis 
condescension and its frank assu 
periority of all things insular, tha , 
his own words. Referring to what ; 
‘“‘the common testimony of Americans " 
experience and judgment make them com 
to the facts,” he proceeds 

We find a remarkable concurrs 
authorities of eminence and impartiality t 
ernment of rural districts is generally speaking 
clent, the municipal administration of the vas 
towns and cities is lamentably tneffective ar 
Where the people are scattered, comparatively p " a 
atively uneducated, they are able to establish ain 
proper control over their local affairs; but, wher: 
centrated, wealthy and highly instructed, they a! nf 
to be neglected, their property to be waste 1, aod the gh ‘ 
terests to become the sport of in sompetent, and even ea 
men. Itis not wonderful that such an anomaly « 
cussion, and that attempts should be made to diagr 
which has produced this abnormal state of t 
to finda remedy No one who knows anything 
sense and general rectitude of purpose of the An an D 


racy will doubt their ultimate success in 


restoriug 


purposes the local liberties that have been tempora 


improper ends Che abuses that have been intro 
government are not inberent in the institulion its 
not shown themselves in similar cases in Great Brit 
the majority of continental towns; and, although 

sumptuous to suggest that our experience should 

ported across the Atlantic and followed in every part 
least it affords an encouraging proof that the most | 
of government is not incompatible with the greatest ef 
the most absolute freedom from any form of political cor 


t 


} 


Now, the common testimony of Americans of exp 


rience and judgment does not warrant the interpreta 
which Mr. Chamberlain puts upon it But s is 
broad subject, and as he does not quote any of ¢ 8 
timony to which he refers, it may be allowed to pass 


without correction in order to come at once to 


on which he bases his criticism; namely, the compariso 


of the expenditures for municipal purposes in the cities 
of Boston and Birmingham. ‘The conclusion at which 
arrives should be first stated, 1n order to see more clear 
how he reaches it. This conclusion is that th al 
municipal expenditure of Boston is ‘‘more than six 


times the expenditure of Birmingham.” 
Che first item in M. Chamberlain’s 


School 


table is 
schools. rhe Board of Birmingham exo¢ 
$350,000 (the pound sterling being called five dollars for 
convenience), while the of Boston 
cost $2,266,000. This isa very great difference in M 
Chamberlain’s eyes; but when one looks bedind the 


schools in 1889 90 


figures to see what Boston gets for its two and a qual 
ter-millions, and what Birmingham gets for its tbi: fa 
million, all becomes clear Boston, out 
money, pays for carryiug on eight High, two La 
Normal, 55 Grammar and 469 Primary Schools; bes 
one School for the Deaf, 36 Kindergartens, 18 Evening 


Schools (two of which are High Schools), 5 Ever 


enough. 





may not conquer by arms as the Incas of Peru did, but they will | 
be the rulers of all America at least by their example, by the | 


ascendancy of wisdom and its benefits, and they will lead the 
other states of America to prosperity by 
most durable contro}. 


the most powerful and 


He goes on to prophesy the end of gold and silver 


mining, because the Indians will refuse to work in the mines, | 


the emancipation of the blacksand the end of the slave- 


trade, the end of European thirst for conquest, the true | 


dignity of commerce, the end of war, and the conversion 
of the world to Christianity. All this is to 
the virtues of three millions of Anglo-Americans 
finds nothing else in America for it to spring from. 


EDWARD E. Hate. 


| 
‘ 


| 


Drawing Schools and 10 Manual Training Schools. | 
builds and repairs and furnishes and warms tlk It 
supplies 500,000 text-books free to the pupils, and « 


other appliance of instruction down to lead-pencils a 
erasers. 

What does Birmingham's $350,000 pay for? A 
ing to Mr. Chamberlain’s own note on this item, this Is 
‘‘the portion of the total expense for clementary ed 
tion which falls upoa the rates.” There are ‘‘s 
fees” in addition; there are ‘‘voluntary contributions 
(think of depending upon voluntary contributions 
the support of free public schools in Boston: 
there are ‘‘contributions from the government.” 

Che deduction from the first item 
berlain cites to show the superiority and economy of 
Birmingham system, therefore, is exactly 
that which he makes. The Birmingham tax-payers ¢ 


which Mr. Chan 


contrar 


not pretend to support schools for their own children 
much less to maintain such a system of education as 
spring from | that which we have in Boston; and whether or not they 
» and “he | get back the worth of the money which they paton 
‘elementary education,’ still remains to be shown. 


A little farther along in his list, Mr. 


Chamberlain 

































« baths and parks. Here again sued,” one reads between the lines the words, which have | t 
the item= oce of extravagance and mis- | appeared in both the parallels above, ‘‘and Massachusetts 
ands 8 starts No less than $665,000 was ex- | had been betrayed to her enemies by her most eminent | t 
sagen “4 “ : extending our great park system, and trusted citizen, Daniel Webster,” he will see “sted in | 
peo hom Marine Park pier, keeping up |the mind of our valued historian, Dudley and Webster 
yer oc 8 es Garden and 70 other open squares | came together. . : ae ah oe i 
‘ al 4 ‘a places about the city, and | ape Suson Baaperanst. ( 
ere lic baths, How very econo” |THE LADY MOWLSON SCHOLARSHIP. 
‘ ‘ es the municipal government of 
“3 . ; a i only $55,000 in the same ANDREW MACFARLAND DAVIS BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
praise” Fe Birmingham got for their money | ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY AT WORCESTER, OCT. 21. 
. | wash-houses, seven parks and At the meeting of this Society held in Worcester, Octo- 
steel And every man, woman and | },.. 9), 1887, I submitted a paper which was printed in 
‘ nese so called public baths in Birming- |in the proceedings of the Society under the title, ‘The |' 
gs fe the privilege of cleanliness | first Scholarship at Harvard College.’ 
a ‘a Bos At the risk of exposing the | ne founder of this Scholarship was described in the 
Y ogham to censure for lavish joriginal document, dedicating the fund to beneficiary 
s even for corruption, Mr. purposes, as Lady Ann Mowlson of London, Widow, and 
sai imits te appended to this item that | beyond the information contained in these words nothing 
ire free!” : | Was at that time known about her. In alluding to this fact 
w M ‘ iin through his comparison | 7 made use, in the before mentioned paper, of the follow- 
‘ ires would extend this artt- ling language : ‘‘Notwithstanding the great Jnterest which 
' s rhe above instances re | sitaches to the name of Lacy Mowlson, Quincy was 
As s of the utter lack of data for compelled to sum up what he could find out about her in 
4 : e figures which he presents. | 1), paragraph: ‘Nothing is known of Lady Mowlson ex- 
. what he attempts to show re-| .o4¢ that she was among the earliest of the transatlantic 
\ ind buildings, streets, markets, benefactors of the College.’ A grateful posterity, not 
5 charitable and correctional | .ontent with merely knowing her name and holding up 
Birmingham, “the principal | ¢o) samiration her liberality in thas generously endowing 
w borne by the government and | 1). gistant college in the wilderness, would gladly know 
more of her. Perhaps a clue to her kinsfolks may be 
Mr. Chamberlain has looked found tn the designation of ‘John Weld now scholler in 
surface of the barren officia | sd College’ as the first beneficlary of the exhibition.” 
see what se figures mean; for, if he had | Ever since my attention was attracted to the subject 
would not have exposed himself so rashly to | I have been watchful for clues which might clear up the 
who writes without understanding. Such | mystery which surrounded the personality of Lady Mowl- 
i realways misleading when comparison Is made | son. Whe n Brown’s Genesis of the United States came 
1 and another, because the matters iuclud- | I carefully examined the names therein given, of 
earing the same name vary widely in differ- | suscribe rs to American ventures, and was rewarded by 
ses sregard of this fact which has | discovering that one Thomas Mowlson was present at a 
statistics of the last United States meeting of the Court of Assistants of the Grocer’s Com- 
5 | Mr. Chamberlain, who refers | jany held at London, April 15, 1614 
= porting his conclusions, only This solitary item of what might possibly aid in my 
ai uke than d:d Superiutendent Porter. | search was all the information on the subject which I 
FREDERICK E. Goopnicn. had been able to glean, up to last spring, when I sub- 
mitted to Mr. John Ward Dean, the editor of the New 
E VITENNIAL IN 1692 England Historical Genealogical Register, the manuscript 
lof an article which was published in the July number of 
, e world had an antiquarian or | the Register, under title of ‘The Exhibitions of Harvard 
rest two centuries ago, it was Samuel|College prior to 1800.’ While this article was going 
Sewall of Bos it is interesting, therefore, to see | though the press, Mr. Dean expressed great interest to 
second centennial of the great | know more about Lady Mowlson. His familiarity with 
. swas fortunately before there was any | sourses of information upon points of genealogy enabled 
ange of st annoy antiquarians : | him to place at my disposal several references, the ex- 
Set two Chestnuts at Mr. Brom-|amination of which furnished considerable information 
§ riand three at our own, hoping they may | relative to a Sir Thomas Mowlson prominent in London 
spring. affairs in the early part of the seventeenth century. He 
. also kindly invoked the aid of Mr. Henry F. Waters, the 
(DLEY AND WEBSTER. accompiished genealogist, who supplemented the fore- 
-——— going work by an original investigation in England, 
soy rather a pathetic coincidence that the anni- | which disclosed the fact that Sir Thomas died about 1638, 
ve Mr. Webster’s death was celebrated on Mon- | leaving a widow, Dame Ann, who was alivein 1643. The 
ay, a ui the descendants of the Dudleys came to- | information collected from these several sources will be 
ge rganize their memorial society on Tuesday. found in the sequel. 
F ale edo not remember it. but Joseph Sir Thomas Mowlson was a native of Hargrave- 
€ governor of Massachussetts from 1702 to 1715, | Stubbs, Cheshire, where his family settled about 1500. 
was ared with Daniel Webster, by our dis- His name appears in a list of those present at a meeting 
£ storian, Joho Gorham Palfrey. | of a Court of Assistants of the Grocer’s Company, held 
Palfrey, what he considered Webster’s failure }in London, April 15, 1614. His name also appears in the 
“nialo the rights of Massachusetts was almost a_| lists of Sheriffs for London and Middlesex, 21st James 1, 
affair. Mr. Webster had been his parishioner and | 1624. In 1627 he founded at Hargrave-Siubbs a chapel, 
Sonal friend. He had an admiration for him, such | and endowed it with £40 per annum fora minister. At 
Was § ssed in no man’s mind. Probably of one the | the same time he endowed a school, adjoining the chapel, 
t s s which cost him most was when in| with £20 per annum ‘‘for the government, education, and 
gress, to w 


ie had been chosen by the anti-slavery 
t, he found himself obliged to appear 
the wishes of Mr. Webster. It was this 
Detween the two which gives the 
‘in the preface to his third volume, 
the 4th of November, 1864. It is 
1 quoted, where he says: 
y England is eighty-six years. 
imiiy of Stuart 


In the 
ascended the throne 
end of eighty-six years, Massachu- 


Uli 


the 


‘ citizen, Joseph Dudley, the people, 
April, 1689, committed their prisoner, 

Stuart King, to the fort in Boston 
LO Overawe them. 


li 


4 


1h he had bh ¢ . s 
" Another eighty-six 


ars passed. 


his siete Bae, Massachusetts had been betrayed to 
Thomas Hutchine., most eminent and trusted citizen, 
PO SR ane, when, at Lexington and Concord, 
bl ie » dy llnasies pan her farmers struck the first 
eights * UF American Independence. Another 
boldce wx years ensued...... and a domination of slave- 
™iGers, More od 


us than that of Stuarts or of Guelphs, 
a a = her when, on the 19th of April: 

OF Baltimore were stained by the blood 
‘cir way to uphold liberty and law by 


28d been fasten 
if her S0ldiers on ¢ 
‘We rescue of ¢} 

ig ' 


4 national capital.” 
oroken the line, after the word ‘‘en- 


where We hay e 


| Setrayed to her enemies by her most | 


instruction of youth in grammar and virtue,” and direct- 
| ed the overplus of rents arising from certain lands, then 
| by him given, to be applied to the relief of such poor 
persons as the majority of the feoffees should think fit. 
| In 1633-1634 he was an Alderman of the City of London, 
| and in March, 1634, the Lord Mayor having died, he was 
chosen to succeed in that government. He was knighted 
| at Greenwich, on the first day of June, 1634. After the 
| expiration of his term of office as Lord Mayor, his name 
lis still found for a brief time among the Aldermen. 

Traces of the esteem in which he was held are to be 
found in the character of his official work and corres- 
pondence. On the 17th of May, 1634, he reported to the 
Council the quantity of oats in storein the shops of the 
Chandlers in London. On the 15th of July the Com- 
| missioners of Pious Uses wrote to him relative to the 
procuring of contributions towards repairing St. Pauls. 
On the 24th of July, 1634, the King addressed a communi- 
cation to Sir Thomas Mowlson, Lord Mayor, and the 
| Aldermen of London, recommending a scheme for the 


streets to be made 


wholesome and contagious vapours which 
City a 


of the Tawyers and Skinners, which 


3 


he beautifying of the City of London. His endeavors 


have produced good effect, the King in confidence of 


heir industry to advance s work so happily begun, 


recommends to thema proposition lately made to his 
Majesty by Daniel Nys, a gentleman of good understane- 


ng and experience, for beautifying the streets of the 
‘ity by raising them toa convenient height, evenness 


and decency, leaving an amp‘e passage for coaches, carts 
and 


horses, and reserving 


even 


& competent 
in a commodious 


part of the 
manner and 


for the greater convenience of those that travel on foot, 


veside a handsome accomodation of water for cleansing 


the streets by pipes of lead so to be laid as will be found 


8 work of great consequence for avoiding those un- 
infest the 
has therefore addressed 


+ 
v 


all times. The King 


this gentlemen to them, not doubting but that in con- 
ference they will find his proposition worthy of encour- 
agement.” 


On the 16th 
Alderman, 


of March, 
associated 


1635-6, Sir Thomas, then an 
with Sir Nicholas Rainton, 
Alderman, by order of Council to report on the petition 
was by order of 
The report of the Committee 
was made on the 22nd of July. 

In 1638 the will of Sir Thomas Mowlson was pro- 
bated. In 1657 Dame Ann Mowlson, his widow, executed 
a will which was proved in 1661. 


was 


Council referred to them. 


An analysis of the foregoing discloses the career of a 


successful, public spirited 
by his fellow citizens. 


merchant, who was honored 
In the height of his prosperity, 
mindful of the obligations imposed upon him by the 
accumulation in his hands of an undue proportion of the 
wealth of the land, his mind turned to his place of nativ- 
ity in Cheshire, and he there established a beneficiary 
fund for religious, educational and charitable purposes. 
He shared in the interest which American 
ventures stirred up at that time in London, and his name 


general 


is handed down to us in an American historical work 
through his attendance at a meeting of the Court of 
Merchants of which he was a member. His rank as 


knight gave him the title of Sir and entitled his wife to 
be addressed as Lady. Certain eccentricities in svelling 
the part of those who recorded Lady 
name in the Massachusetts Archives and 


on Mowlson’s 
in the College 
Records were alludedto in the paper of October, 1887. 
In the several references which have been referred to 
herein, the name is spelled either Moulson or Mowlson, 


the former being the prevailing method. 


here is nothing in these references which will deter- 
mine the theological opinions of Sir Thomas, but the lan- 
guage used by the author of the chapter in Lyson’s 
Magna Brittania, in which he speaks of the Chapel at 
Hargrave-Stubbs being endowed with £40 ‘for a minis- 
ter,” would indicate that Sir Thomas was a dissenter. 
This is not the word ordinarily used to designate a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England. Nor dol think that 
this inference is much weakeued by the fact that the 
same author is au hority for the statement that the Dean 
of Chester and the Rev. John Oldershaw, Vicar of ‘Tar- 
vin, were in 1810, when the second volume of Magna 
Brittania was published, among the feoffees of the trust. 
The Restoration effected many changes in trusts of a 
similar nature, of which the conversion of that notably 
liberal institution, Emanuel College at Cambridge, to its 
present high-church views is an illustration. In any 
event I do not wish to be understood as attaching much 
weight to the inference as to the theolugical opinions of 
Sir Thomas which I draw from the use of the word 
| ‘minister’ in describing the clergyman who was to offl- 
clate in his Chapel. If be was a dissenter, it would have 
furnished one more reason why his widow should be 
called upon by the Committee from Massachusetts Bay 
who were then soliciting fundsin Great Britain. If he 
was not a dissenter there was no reason why she should 
not contribute. ‘The continuous flow of funds which 
took place at this time from Old England to New Eng- 
land was not limited by any question of theological belief 
between givers ana receivers. ‘The Society for the prop- 
agation of the Gospel in New England was a Church of 
England Organization. its funds were used for the con- 
struction of an Indian College at Cambridge and iis 
officers assented tothe use of the building for dormi- 
tories fi r white students. ‘The gleanings of Mr. Waters, 
now being published in the New England Historical Gen- 
ealogical Register, furnish abundant evidence of the wide- 
spread interest which was felt in England in the welfare 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

It was in 1645 that Thomas Weld, Pastor, of Roxbury 
in the Plantation of New England, received from the 
hands of Lady Ann Mowlson of London, widow, the full 
and entire sum of one hundred pounds, to be given to 
Harvard College in New England, the yearly revenue of 
which was, according to her good and pious intention, to 





improvement of the streets of London. This letter con- 
tains a suggestion for maintaining sidewalks, and for the 
introduction of water into the City, and is of itself of so 
much interest that I quote it in full, 

“It is not unkaowo to them [the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen] with what readiness the late King gave en- 
| couragement to propositions made to him concerning 





be and remain as a perpetual stipend for and towards the 
| perpetual mainténance of some poor scholar. 

Lady Ann Mowlson, the relict of Sir Thomas, was 
| then in the fifth year of her widowhood. Her survival 
| at that period 1s attested by the execution of a willin 1657. 
| The Committee appointed by the General Court of Massa- 
| chusetts Bay were,then seeking aid in England, What 











































































more natural than for them to turn to the wealthy widow 
of a man who had shown an interest in American affairs, 
who had while still living himself endowed a chapel, a 
school and acharitable fund, and who was probably in 
sympathy with the theological opinions of the members 
of the Committee? All circumstances point to the iden- 
tification of the founder of the Lady Mowlson Schotar- 
ship with the widow of the sometime Lord Mayor of 
London. If the proof is not positive in its character, 
still the chain of evidence is sufficiently strong to carry 
conviction to most minds. ‘Those interested in the sub- 
ject who accept these conclusions will rejoice that the 
mystery which has enshrouded the generous founder of 
the first Scholarship in this Continent has at last been 
removed. 


NOTES OF AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 
STORIES OF THE STRIKES, THE CHOLERA SCARE, THE 
RACKS AND THE MOSQUITOS. 

In all this trouble about strikes, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, men blustering to their masters, masters 
freezing out their men, I have come on at leest one 
A work 
man was discharged. The reason given was that his 


pleasant incident. ‘That was here in France 


work was bad. The man appealed to his fellows, urging 
them to strike unless he were taken back. The master, 
however, invited these hands toa friendly pa/aver; he 
showed them their comrade’s work and appealed to their 
sense of justice to decide if the said work were not bad. 
They, all of them, agreed that it was bad, and sent 
thelr erring brother to the right-about. 

What a millenniumit would be, If all masters were as 
conciliatory, all workmen as level-headed, as these. It’s 
a sortof Bab Ballad backwards. Captain Reece appeals 
to their senseof right: ‘It was their duty, and they 
did.” 


Just now, if people aren’t worrying about strikes, 
they have plenty of trouble to borrow in the cholera 
scare. Various doctors write long and learned articles 
about fumigation, disinfection, isolation; but their views 
all seem different. ‘Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree?” It’s all very well to talk of examining every 


one who comes into a huge city like Paris, but it is 
practically an impossible thing to do, 

Those who like to get scared had a yood chance, the 
other day, when a lot of Russian Jews came to Paris « 
route for Baron Hirsch’s promised land in Argentina. ‘I 
wot those greasy Rabbins” were not the best disinfectants 
in the world. Still it was impossibie t» thrust them out 
of the city, more especially as they were quite destitute 
of money. So they were permitted to enc np, fora day 
or on two, one of the Public Places on the exterior of the 
city. Then two hotels were found which would consent 
to receive them, and they were packed into them. What 
became of them after that, deponent knoweth not. 

Only straws like that show which way the wind blows. 
I don’t suppose the City Fathers would have permitted 

heir staying, if it had not been for the great desire to 
conciliate Russia, which every Frenchman feels nowa- 
days. 

A more agreeable iuternational matter is the coming 
boat race between the London Rowing Club crew and a 
French crew named by the Union des Sports Athletiques. 
The race is to take place in October; and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

You know the English have always, naturally enough, 
considered themselves quite cocks of the walk in the 
rowing way. It’s hard to get over the good old insular 
idea that a Frenchman isa Johnny Crapaud, ‘in fair round 
belly” and thin legs. 

But, this year, at Henley, in the contest for the cele- 
brated Diamond Sculls, a Frenchman and a Dutchman— 
M. McHenry and Mr. Ooms—carried all before them, 
Ooms at last winning the sculls. This gave food fora 
good deal of thought. The Frenchmen insisted they 
could do just as wellin an eight-oar, and so at last the 
match was decided on. It would be rather a good joke 
if the French shoutd beat, after all. 


Another exotic sport which has found its way into 
France is trotting; and now that all the running races 
are at Deanville or at Dieppe, the faneuwr who hopes to 
gain a Louis at pari mutuel must go to Levallois just out- 
side of Paris and see trotting. I don't suppose there are 
many trotters like Mr. Forbes’s Nancy Hanks (this is 
wrote sarcastic, as Artemus Ward would say) or even so 
good as Suncl or Maud S. But all the Frenchman really 
cares for, is something to bet bis money on. I doubt if 
they even time the horses. All that’s needed is, that ore 
horse should come in before the other. 

The passion for gambling on horse races has spread 
into every class. There was even a pathetic letter the 
other day in one of the papers from a pere de famille, 
who had discovered that even the children at school bet 
on the races. Some wretched dead-beat had found it 
worth his not too valuable time to make up a sort of 
sham pari mutuel with these poor babies—no doubt on 
the principal of ‘Heads I win; tails you lose’-—and so in 


ad 
~ 


recreation hours robbed the poor lambs of their last sow. | at the hands of the new compa 
No doubt the loss of the sous didn’t hurt the children | 


mnch; but no doubt so early learnt a task for betting did 

Pests like this are disagreeable enough—but at least 
one only reads about them, and doesn't have to see, hear, 
and suffer from them. But a pest rather new to Paris 
has come to the fore lately. I mean mosquitos. Poor 
Americans, like myself, had hoped to have left them all 
behind in Rhod Island woods or New Jersey flats. But, 
like the clown, they cry, ‘‘Here we are again, as large as 
life and twice as natural!” [ can testify that they work 
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, and dingy staircase of the \ 


their little saw with quite as much skill as their American | 


cousins, even having regard to the celebrated Jersey 
breed. 

Speaking of these reminds me of a merry tale of an 
Englishman who was staying with some acquantances 
in New Jersey, near the sea—and mud flats. There was 
a good deal of chaffing at dinner about the enormous size 
of New Jersey mosquitos, one American guest insisting 
that they were often as big as chickens. The English- 
man heard and inwardly digested. The next morning he 
came down stairs rather wan-looking. “How did you 
sleep?” asked the host. ‘“‘Er, not very well,you know; one 
of those huge mosquitos got through the netting 
ah—er—he was so large I was really a little 
frightened, so [ shut him up in the netting and slept 
on the floor.’ A party was organized to dislodge the 
mammoth mosquito. The netting was taken away and 
inside was found—a huge grasshopper. 

[n spite of these various woes I have told you of, I 
have seldom seen Paris looking more lovely. rhe 
weather is perfect, beginning to seem a little autumnal 
now, which is’seasonable enough, for is it not the last of 
September? Of course, apropos of the opening of the 
Shooting Season, there’s no end of joking and cnaff. 
But [ must reserve any account of that to my next. 


Pruiuie L. Hace. 


A LOOKER-ON IN BOSTON, 


Looking from the window on the morning of Colum- 
bus day, it really seemed as if the whole world were on 
Wheels. For five or ten minutes a steady stream of 
bicycles rolled by, until there must have numbered at 
least two hundred ['wo hundred explorers seeking new 
worlds of beauty among the winding roads and wooded 
paths of the Fells! Fully a quarter of the number were 
women, and yet it is not more than two years since the 
solitary feminine cyclist, who was occasionally met on 
the roads, was an object of not altogether approving 
interest and curiosity. ‘Truly the world does move—on 
pneumatic tires; and the difference between the slow, 
clumsy caravel of Columbus and the simple, smoothly 
gliding bicycle of to-day is only suggestive of the far 
greater difference in the whole social and moral life of 
that distant time and ours. Four hundred years having 
done so much to improve and beautify life, we can 
believe the Millennium is something more than a dream 
Our lot to-day is fortunate indeed, compared with the 
past; and yet, judging by that very progress, one can 
but envy our happy successors who are to live in the 
glories of the next century, when science shall have done 
still more to make the physical life smooth and pleasant, 
while a more general education shall have so softened 
the asperities of human nature as to make universal 
brotherhood a fact of daily life rather than a text for the 
weekly sermon. 


Mrs. Potter has been recently quoted as saying, in 
defence of ‘Thérése Raquin,’ that the stage is for the en- 
tertainment of the educated, those who with trained 
powers of discrimivation are able, while seeing all phases 
of life, to select that which is best. Surely Mrs. Potter 


must know better than that. One has only to glance over | 


any theatre audience to find a dozen who will be insensi- 
bly influenced for good or ill by the play before them, 
where there is one of cool, dispassionate judgment who 
can view it simply as a phase of life of more or less in- 
terest from the student’s point of view. The drama, 
while capable, at its best, of giving delight proportioned 
to the intelligence and refinement of the hearer, is also 
notably the form of relaxation chosen above all others by 
the less cultivated rhey perhaps form the larger part 
of any average audience, and it is with them that the 
stage might serve as an educational power. 


not create one. Now, to create a demand for the best| young Hale presented his friend with 
boi ie Ss - 9 
things is just what should be the office of newspaper and 


stage. 
its possibilities, that I have no patience with the oft- 
repeated assertion that 
abominations like Zola’s play, and others of its k 


‘Agatha,’ a play with so little incident and with the pleased to make the acquaintance of Mr. Bart 


interest depending almost wholly upon the development 
of character, proves the contrary. 


. . . 


| 
| 
| 





ant surpriseto many. From ea; HOt Deen a, 


f the Mus ; 4) Weg » trad 
entrance to a kind of Paradi< a re the 
ren and Mrs. Vincent. of 

Barron,have grown to by et rats. u 
When Warren left, it seemed as ir ; Ned Sheng ry polo id 
mimic world had’ fallen I ” we watt 
ever, Mr. Wilson has grown | =a : ycies 
secondary place in the affect; 3) , 
Vincent’s death was a real » “ROT. My sat the £@! 
seen her cheery face abov ” we Out -e at 
Trotwood, or peering out from oe : tr 
of Mrs. Hardcastle’s trave! GOR n| 
known her through the ¢ 
sympathy and sweet unselfis 
successor. But while Annie | 
remained, even though Peg . 
a little of its old-time spring ; 
seemed to be approaching t 


vil 


inany st , s 





to settle down in life, we st 

the dear old Museum of the 

together with almost all of 
and it was with a feeling 
curtain rise on ‘Agatha’ and 
the new people, if they c 

they have madein this first 
places, and the gaps will be 

le Roi! 


Mr. Kipling has fairly rout 

him off the fleld, and though his t f 
be open to criticism, no one can d 
of the cause. Who has not fel! 
detail of private life has been a 
some sacred sorrow laid bare to 
through the efforts of the indefat 
absolutely nothing was to be gain 
ification of a morbid curiosity? 
porters and reporters, as Mr. How 
Quality of Mercy’; but so long as 
enterprise is allowed to override the se of 





regard for individual rights, so lo 
who will thoroughly enjoy such a \ us the . 
Kipling. To be sure, he killed m tha 
his big stone. While justly reb ‘ 
feel to be a wrong system, he als As 
that a man’s work is the best expres 
through it one has the truest acquaints ‘ 
Who would not better enjoy the tenderness 
Dickens without the knowledge that was 
of husband and a thorough egotist 
the dimness and uncertainty of a 
Shakespeare spur the fancy to fill th it W 
lines and deeper colors than perhaps 
warrant, urged thereto by very love for the 
sweet Viola, Katharine and Beat: So 
have been fascinated by the strange x s of Mr 
ling must hope that he will contin 
terviewed, and leave them to believe that the ma 
wrote so tenderly of his dead friend 
Scarce had he need to cast hi set 
Or slough the dross of earth 
E’en as he trod that day toG 
So walked he from his birt 
In simpleness and gentleness 
And honor and clean mirt! 
bas in himself some of the same gq : tha 
praises. 


His Father’s Bible a Precious Gut 
It was more than thirty years ago t 
Benjamin Hale, President of a College in New 1ork , 
sented his son, Thomas P., with a hands 
edition of the Holy Bible. Upon the fly-leaf appears | f 
following inscription in Dr. Hale’s familiat ]-writ ng 
‘‘Benjamin P. Hale, from his affectionat ther 
18, 1859,” 
Ona number of pages of the book 
marks in ink, made by the good father d ting 
attention to passages of special importanc: 





I once heard | the acquaintance of his messmate, Charles bar ug 
a journalist say, indefence of certain methods of jour-| ¢, od COS 


nalism, that the newspaper supplied a demand but did | 
| 


‘SI RSC 7 - ni 9 hj ne his té peas ura) 
Shakspeare spells ruin,’ while | profit thereby and been able to shape bis |! 


Apropos cf ‘Agatha,’ I wonder if its fine presentation | town, Mass. . 





| reading, and the truthful utterances of the wise mas 
| Youvg Hale engaged in sea-faring anc s 
| 


board the Bark Cromwell, which sailec t of B 
| about the year 1865. While on along voyage, % 


fri 


om Charlestown. They became fast 
genial companions. On the day of parting 


| Burroughs highly prized the gift, coming I! 


I love the stage so well, and think so highly of it did, and has fulfilled the promise made iis 


T) ~ 
| persue its pages frequently. He has dont 


cind, will by its divine teachings. 
fill the treasury. The success for so many weeks of | 


Doubtless some of descendants of the aged sire V 


once again look upon the Bible which passes * - 
father’s hands into his son’s many years 4 “ae 
do so by addressing Mr. Burroughs, 44 Elm stree* 
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- ones 1s ae a Wes RTT on 
“ER, , ; LATE NEWPORT SEASON. | piece has fallen out and down, necessitating a sign of | developed or interwrought with matter that has been 
TES oF A” |*Danger.’ If anyone in the world could have a firm piece | attracted to it. We have a store of thought, or impres- 

bed a 3 ae went teen. wee bee jot masonry, I should suppose in would be the owner of | Sions or convictions upon almost every subject under 
— erie ar ‘all man hee gene 60 | this place! the sun, whether we have had occasion to arrange and 

an ms terested ‘y oa sami ‘back to| One of the pleasant streets towards the Rough Point | recognize them or not. Let the magnet of a definite 

We * s eae sit ' i e had the }end of the avenue (there is a controversy as to whether | thought upon a certain topic be introduced, and the feel- 

tie “ « dang s amusements that here a | it is ‘aptown’ or ‘down to the Point’) is Webster Street. | ings, so to say, are at once drawn to it. The train of 

‘Teng ; s Newport ; not even oe cigerra As you drive along from Spring Street easterly and look | thought starts in, and all that we know,or think we know, 

¢ g neig g famny = regis ie 7 rise . a back, you think you are in a country road far from fash-| concerning that subject musters into line. Somewhere, 

ns boy : spite of the opr * — =" fon. The luxuriant trees meet in graceful arches over- | inwrought with the rest, is the inspiring thought, as 
ey ks nisin = 38 head, there is but an ill-kKept walk of gravel on one side probably on the last page as the first. 

7 ga = wo — ee ; pty: Dy cig and a tangle of high grass and weeds on the other, while | Take, in a double sense, ‘A Case In Point,’a recent 

“ . a rd polo-player. 4 . yana an __ | looking forward is a lovely glimpse of the breaking waves | short storyin Scribner’s magazine. One reads to the 
sey ; : strongly built pepe pina “168 the blue, blue sea framed in an archway of trees. last page, going past the vacillations of the Rev. Lau- 

“ os nchero, need try tO P™Ni ¥ On one side is a great enclosure where quantities of | rence Thesiger, his exultation at the prospectof a call to 
i g to the humane. Ladies who} sndsome ducks and geese disport themselves with ala larger and more influential parish; his resolve to ask 
ea! , a S bosoms —- _ truly ruralair. At the very end, the roadway to the/the hand of the stately Eleanor Cranestone in marriage, 

s at ent the evolutions of the play- cliff is unfinished because the corner estate is stillin pro-|regardless of the faithful affection of little Marion 

- es and are eager to see the ball cess of construction, an interesting, chateau-like build-| Thorpe; his subsequent loss of the clerical appointment 

—— ‘ \t a tangent, as their sympathies ing intended forthe residence of Ogden Goelet, quite a|justafter he had found Miss Crarstone ‘out’ when he 
. . hey forget the cruel docking rival of the grey stone dwelling of J. J. Van Alen that is | called to offer his hand. 

. 4 heart-troubles that essae also visible from Webster Street and looks as if it had He meets his friend and confidant who, favoring Mar- 

" tender mouths yanked this stepped out of an English picture. The latter is sur-/ion, takes occasion to drop the remark, which unques- 

blows that, missing the rounded by a rather high stone wall and exquisitely | tionably was the germ of this story, the ‘peg’ as we 

? - » man’s head to a horse's knee, wrought, lace-like iron gates, insuring retirement and a/| express it, which waited in her note book for the story 

; «ca ssation of the game—but only for certain amount of privacy. Within is a pretty garden |to be hung uponit. The friend remarks: You should 
death could itd the ardor as Re and terraces, with an inner terrace walled with stone and | ask yourself: Is this the woman with whom I should be 
= a fresh one is waiting to take brightened by an overhanging red and white awning, | the happiest if the world went against me, if misfortune 
: Last year, while the white marble house was being built, |came? That's the question, and on the answer depends 
: y are supposed to know, that the guardian of the Goelet house was afflicted with a jall. There’s many a girl whom it would be a joy and a 
‘ tails as nature made them, not cortaia amount of jealous pride and remarked of his own | privilege for us to ‘love, honor, and cherish,’ if we were 
w . ae the Wr oe ward, ‘It quite lays over the Vanderbilt place, don’t it?’ | always successful, but those with whom we feel that 
! e, the tall serving as & Gort Of The view from the Cliff is very attractive. we could bear ill-luck are very few—very few. It isn’t 
panne ing tn fa [am told—bat have not noted The drives throngh the Island are always pleasant anc | given to a man to know more than one such In his life— 
for mys t n dogs are likely to tumble over in the views varied. It seems strange that people confine | one with whom the world were ‘well lost,’ and with 
. g switty | a corned, GHNESS Chaey Ge we Wer their routes to such formal limits, except on special | whom even defeat were bearable. 
ing Certainly, cavalry horses never are docked, and occasions. ALICE CRANMER Kast. This is a very good thought to build a story 
‘ ts good examples of the race. If the Newport, R. I., October, 1892. around; agreat proportion of modern short stories ap- 
: ssers of es dislike the long tails, why do they parently are built around no thought. Some slight inci- 
arnt or would—find another place for a dent or impression is written down in its natural discon- 
I iils might be braided with the ribbons RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. nected state; the portfolio of certain writer’s stories is 
f stume of the club or the individ- oe little more than the Note Book, served piecemeal, with- 
Good bye, if we must—and may—to the Coggswell| 91: taking the trouble to ‘work up’ the material. 
vaching parade, in August, the | Fountain. We shall never look upon its like again. In Hawthorne’s Note Book we find the germ of his 
avs tators in the polo grounds was ce romance of the ‘Scarlet Letter,’ a modest little entry sug- 
. irriages were turned away from Mr. John Dow should be gratified to know that the gesting that a woman wear a red letter A upon her breast 
f ) a wr of the quality descended from | three St. Gaudens statues before the Public Library are as a brand of disgrace. Could anything be more wonder- 
Deadhead Hill’ in Morton Park and | to ‘sit down.’ fuland at the same time more spontaneous than the 
ad as good 8 wasneedful. Of course, the coaches eo development of this thought through the magic pages of 
- great attra , although there was a considet- Next week’s total eclipse of the moon will bea great the Scarlet Letter. 
a! « two before, to see the Myopias play | success in these parts. The eclipse will be so total that This idea settled in Hawthorne's mind, appearing first 
e Ravens we can not even see it. in the story of ‘Endicott and the Red Cross,’ in which 
arate was unfortunately too rapid for the mention is made of a young woman with no mean share 
spectst shed each coach would stop opposite The new scientific plan for cooling Back Bay houses of beauty, whose doom it was to wear the letter A on the 
the house arriage and allow inspection, also that by a continual flow of cold air seems plausible enough, breast of ber gown, in the eyes of all the world and her 
each should carry a placard (menu fashion) giving the | but Nature has a plan worth two of that, and residents own children. Still he heard the ‘romance growling in 
names of occupants. ‘he Boston faces are well- along the Charles will soon test it to their cost. his mind.’ Thediscovery of the moth-eaten yet highly 
R s /f the rest are only conjecturally mean ‘ones decorative embroidered letter, in a mysterious package 
at It is dreadful to make such a confession! The World’s Fair is laid ont on a grand scale, no found among the rubbish of the Salem Custom House, 
geolleman was the admiration of our party as, right | doubt, but it does make an ordinarily weak mortal tired mightily appealed to theSimagination of the romancer; it 
ossnar of carriages, he drove along to join the proces- in advance to view the magnificent distances that visit- was to him a mystic symbol worthy the profound applica- 
s soaging his four horses with one hand while with | org will have to cover. We must be working up our tion of all his mental forces. He took the trouble, as 
b buttoned the glove of the lady on the box pedestrianism, or the erand Central Court will finish us latter day romancers are loth to do, to evolve the hidden 
sett! Itishard enough to drive four horses along a at the start. mystery, clothe the phantom with a tangible personality 
waight, unobstructed road, but here were complications Nee Enki : and gather around it the environment, the atmosphere 
ene Death has knocked at the door of the Waite House and tradition that render it an irnmortal romance. 
Newport is the paradise of children and dogs, accord- | with relentless hand, but the knell sammoned a gentle Tennyson’s singular poem, ‘Maud,’ we are told was 
gtoevery indication. Never did I see so large a num-| sufferer to rest. The checquered associations woven written around the lyric: 
n so confined a space—except at a dog show. Some | about the mansion again take the shade of — but a a om 
are Killed—of the dogs, [ mean. It is a wonder there are | silver lining of life and immortality shines through. , “A + rye le, 
leaths, and of both tribes; for the way both are = : wear Esiesiver om love 

alows run about under the horses’ heads and the That is a clever touch in ‘The Chatelaine of La Trin- Around me once again. 

S 30 Whees is amazing. Of course, the dogs get] it¢ concerning the Governor. ‘The Governor,” its | [p this instance the dove-tailing is not so artistic as in 
= 8 the ladies’ pets are advertised. author remarks, ‘‘almost always told the truth; sol some other productions, but when we consider that those 
ese last bright davs of lovely October weather, that suppose we may believe him—or not.” The Governor | exquisite though badly hacknied lines beginning 

‘ells aimost like June, have brought out an occasional has a host of temperamental relatives right about here. Come into the garden Maud. 

ak te driving now is, with little exception, of the vere drawn out by the leading strains we le 
g  t Say Kind. Those who stay appear to have lost Fashion is really getting somewhat too dictatorial. It | W°T® hat the lc “4 oem was ovale od. Pee te 
ss uci and to be taking life in a more comfortable, has been bad enough heretofore to be obliged to havea ai erscg te 4 ilke th a we 
rational fashj Men who ‘in the season’ never drive _ ach gown, but is it not carrying the jokea Bare treanene oy ead may not abound, buat 
iis tn enc, teak bounet for each gown, Du ed germs are everywhere, in their way as available: 
Horses may now be met with only one, | jittletoo far to have to geta little mis-called muff to|” eee nae ' : + 4 
ving al . tie oe ; - i sane and notwithstanding the great army of writers that 

cgi than fe In pleasant laissez-aller style. There | match the bonnet? It is a boon to the milliners, though, | 7 not m Miiekianie . ‘a 

— hy qnietude everywhere that once was full | ,, time have not been privileged to deal in |"° man may number, a {deplorable amount of good ma 

C times, Thay eev the tncec : who before-time have n : I = | terial goes to waste. Every writer is conscious, at one 

Rag y Say the leaves do not change here, but | us. Now they can send ina bill that warrants the | pp seie of véleads Gaede eae, 
ry and fa Perhaps other years it may have been so, its ing sel in blotting out the husband’s brief oa + ee ; pees, detain. vncgtay suggestions that 
‘jo NBER Recording Ange ® | flit through the mind like reflections in a mirror and are 
. je! : rouble has been that we have gone else- remarks. fea . thew den ad Served ¢ 
le where sear of the brilliancy of coloring foi which the a away batere Sey — hays Pry sips or caught 
rth is n As we dsive tis sane: wie cub Waele af ETE ey: upon thecogs of memory. And if this be true of the 
rellow, ar a eae ; ¢ » we Gop peony © OBSERVATIONS. rriter how incomputable is the aggregate loss of th 
a i casional bright-red maple and plenty wd ey as praces Be and observations of the noe sedate » Sep nd 
aiuupe sis het ia « — e 4 | Znts ¢ : : “Wi § } 
sae se “stan of recent times and | GERM THOUGHTS; THEIR CAPTURE AND LEADINGS, pest seem that the least that these pn ee people 
e Cliff Walk is delightful hers you meet no one, the Fellow-writers find it an interesting study to search | might do would me to save the oem thoughts that they 
uses may surveyed without a feeling of guilt at | out the germ-thought of each other’s writings. In the were unable ae the enrichment of their delv- 
° ‘he alfairs of others, the water is blue, the | private note-book are jotted down hundreds of little | ing friends of ae wrl rig guild. 
greenness itself and the sky clear or with a| entries, thoughts, observations or excerpts that seemto| Different people doubtless have different methods of 
aze | 





curious structure built from th 
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The tunnel through whic 
by must walk is roughly shored up wit 
“Os Sizes and shapes, yet looks so tottlis 
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On our heads. 








On the cliff edge, a grea 


the Cliff Walk out on the rocks 


walked very carefully for fear we should 


e 
sion. 
h 
h 
h | poem. 
recreation of the fellow-writer. 


t 





possess suggestive powers and to be worthy of expan- 
When leisure and inclination invite, or perhaps | pencil at hand the matter is easy; a few key words jotted 
necessity presses, the notes are consulted, and some | down will enable one to write out and to expand the 
germ thought is made the nucleus of article, story or | thought; in the absence of paper and pencil (and pocket 
To find this in the finished work is the light | wherein to place them) mental rotes must be taken. 


| catching these floating thoughts. Ifone has paper and 
| 


| This is not easy if the occasion is one demanding 


No one can predict how the main thought may be | speech, but if circumstances favor, as in a railway or 





6 


street-car ride, or in the watches of a sleepless night, the 
mind can tabulate the thoughts and hold them, however 
disconnected and individually unimportant they may 
seem. To hide a note book under the pillow, is to invite 
care to perchupon it. Nocturnal composition is not to 
be commended. Still if thoughts do come, as they some- 
times will, I have, for one, my own whimsical way of 
tethering them. 

A simple alphabetical arrangement of topics will 
fasten half a dozen suggestions and serve to employ the 
mind in a harmless way, as well. Suppose one sights the 
germ of an article upon the unexpected developments of 
acquaintanceship—there is A. Suppose that one 
moved to write of people who have a definite number of 
experiences that constitute their conversational repertory, 
—there is E. We are started on the vowels, and A, E, I, 
O, U, will follow each other easily enough. We may 
want to mention the infatuated young who affirms 
that even his sweetheart’s house 
the same)—infatuated ; there is L. 
saying that he plays on the piano when he has the tooth- 
ache—we mentally fasten upon the 
take the vowels and perhaps the diphthongs easily enough. 

One might suppose that trouble would ensue when 


is 


man 
has wings—(Love has 
We overhear someone 
double and 


0o 80 


memory should be called upon to unload her freight. 
That is where the singular part comes in. 
of the exaction made serves to fasten the key 
memory. They come at call, and there are all one’s little 
notes—no one of much value by itself but all working in 
as time goes on. 

Perhaps some writers can recall these little 
thoughts without tying them to something. I 
I might not, but the cabalistic system perfectly serves 
me. Not that one always takes the trouble to employ it, 
but when the mind persists in being preternatually active 
when pencil is not by, one is induced to take some meas- 
ures to capture the trooping thoughts and fancies, such 
as they are. 

The study of these practical note books, with their 
cancelled end uncanceiled entries, is a queer one. 
items have made an article, others bave contributed one 
little element to a paragraph, and are wall 
flowers, not yet in demand and perhaps never destined to 
be dressed out in print. 

It is singular that one cannot 
notes to equally good advantage with one’s own 
the trend 
inclines. 


The queerness 


words in 


fleeting 


might or 


Some 


many more 


use another person's 
They 
mind 


kindred 


of thought along which 
that will attract 


are not in the 


naturally Items 


thoughts or convictions in the mind of the person who | 


jotted them down find themselves alien and foreign in 
another mental environment One through the 
world with an eye single to scientific research; another 
is attracted by psychologic phenomena, and yet another 
sees the poetical side of all things. The 
the seamy side of life, the humor of situations appeal in 
turn to those constituted in 
matter of temperament might be largely determinec by a 
study of these personal job-lots of thought. 

For this reason our note books will be valuable mainly 
as curiosities to our legatees, and there is nothing very 
agreeable in the vision of curious legatees some day. pry- 
ing into our manuscripts and tetters and diaries. Unless 
we let the dead past bury its dead, day by day, and make 


goes 


social interest, 


these several ways. 


no entries to show that we lived, still less how we lived, | 


there is probably no escape from the friendly vandalism 
of surviving friends. 


A menacing inscription might} be stencilled upon the | 


strong box that holds our belongings, calling down all 
sorts of ills upon meddlers with its contents; but we may 
as well make an exception inthe matter of our note books, 
a collection of germ thoughts. 

These, shut up, might spoll like bales unopened to the sun; 
and if they are of any worth for the edification, or per- 
chance for the betterment of mankind, by all means let 
whosoever will use them when we cannot. 


Gror@ra ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


MINOR MISCHIEFS. 

“It is the little foxes that spoil the vines,” we read in 
the old Song of Songs. If is the mischiefs of 
misplaced jests, of old foolish traditions idly perpetu- 
ated, of thoughtless words pervertedly quoted—of a 
thousand other small, well-meant, mercilessly hurtful 
things which are responsible for an unimaginable deal of 
the sorrow and the sinand the mistakes of this not al- 
ways cheerful world. 


minor 


Think a moment of the misplaced jests. Many a 
seed of evil thought is borne into the heart on the wind of 
laughter, that else would seek lodging therein vain. We 
tolerate wrong in jest, which in fact and earnest we 
would repudiate with horror and shame; yet the one 
toleration may, none the less, sow seed that will flower 
in the other. For instance, neither English nor Ameri- 
cans yet view with tolerance the fact of infidelity in the 
marriage relation. The man lightly and notoriously 
unfaithful to a trusting wife, and cloaking his escapades 
with Hes about business engagements or friendly re- 


The | 
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| unions, would be received, to our credit be it said, any- 
| thing but en bon camarade in any honest English or Amer- 
jicanhousehold. Yet such a man is a favorite stock hero 
of fashionable comedy, both English and American; and 
the excellent men and women who in actual life would 
repudiate him for the pitiful creature he is, go night 
after night, and laugh at him, joyously, almost affection- 
ately, as under ever new names, and entangled in ever 
|new complciations, yet eternally the same, the sport- 
hunting husband deceives his trusting wife and cleverly 
escapes detection to the That this hold 
true, is one of the minor mischiefs of theatrical amuse- 
ment. It is a curious tributeto our c 
jity that the of the gay wife's 
infidelity to an honest hasband—would hardly be received 
with tolerance on the comedy stage. It 
that the first situation is 
rhoughtless lads, with moral principle 
| definitely crystallized in their natures, 
throng 
impression that 


end. should 
mventional moral- 
reverse situation—a 
cannot but be 
mischievous received. 
far from 
as nightly 


80 
still 
such 
our theatres, cannot but gather 
post-marital adventure ano 
sort may after all be a joke rather than a sin 


| hero of it remain a good fellow. 


some vacue 


of amorous 
and the 
If an impression more 
mischievous to fireside purity could be 
I should like to krow 


upon the matter, feels 


more insidiously 
When reflects 
like canonizing playwrights 
who in such comedies as ‘A Night Off’ and 


sown, how. one 


one 

rhe Gray 

| Mare’ teach audiences and managers alike that the keen- 
est drolleries may hinge or other episodes than 
marital infidelities. 


those of 
** 
| * 


How widely and how constantly responsible is the 
alleged ‘funny’ column of the newspaper for the mischief 
| wrought by the misplaced jest! The joke of conjugal 
;unfalthfulness there cheerfully foregathers, season out 
land in, with the joke of the mother-in-law, and the 
| stepmother, and the much-engaged ‘summer girl,’ and 
jmany of their like; none of which, taken at their face 
| value, are in the least original or very funny, and all of 
| which, analyzed to their depth, 
| 


mischievous 


have a touch 
or cruelty. 

| well-meaning woman has found herself 
a Lenten guest her married 
solely because her son-in-law 


of most 


coarseness Many an honest, 
the first, 
household, 
has unreasoningly imbibed 


the silly, jest-born tradition of meddling mothers-in-law. 


from 


in daughter's 


Many a gentle, sweet-hearted womau has found her 
marriage-path thorn-strewn, because the children, whom 


|in all tender loyalty she would have served in the spirit 
|of the dead mother whose place she has taken, shrink 
from her, and whisper ‘step-mother!’ to other, 
with scared, untrustful Verily, when the mis- 
| chiefs, minor and major too, directly traceable to mis- 
| placed jests, stand up for judgment, one is tempted to 
|found, on the spot, a Society, for the 
| Hurtfulness in Joking! 


each 


eyes. 


Prevention of 
aa 

| Thoughtless words, pervertedly repeated—what trage- 
idies of mischief there have birth! A laughing comment 
lon a friend’s unbecoming bonnet, perhaps; uttered en- 
| tirely without malice and at the careless prompting of an 
amused impulse. Ina day, your friend has learned that 
you have publicly sneered at her; from that hour, she too 
proud to seek an explanation, 
| offence, there dates-— 


you all-unconscious of 


The little rift within the lute, 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all! 
*.° 
Words whose meaning and effect are too far-reaching 
to be grasped by the one lightly using them—theirs is 
often hurt too great to be classed with minor mischiefs! 
A very dreadful example of this, one sees in the coarse 
|}and crude ‘chaffing’ of children, with the intent—para- 
doxically, not ill-meant!—of puzzling or abashing them. 
How many babies escape the silly querv as to whether 
mother or father is the best beloved? What an agony, 
| as pitiful as tiny, has rent many a baby heart, with the 
effort to answer it, to the shattering of the lovely unity 
of the home ideal, with which there is neither I nor thou 
; nor he nor she, but only one indissoluble, indivisible love! 
They know not what they do, who ask this clownish 
question; but none the less surely is the mischief done. 
°° 
Again, and finally, what child has escaped ‘chaffing’ 
for a frank and tender comradeship with a playmate of 
other sex! ‘‘Ha! Your sweetheart! Your little bean!” 
says the boor, with pointing finger—boor none the less, 
and crassly mischievous boor, and crassly dangerous 
soul-enemy, because, so often, alas! it is mother or father 
who speaks. A few such experiences, and a deadly self- 
consciousness, to grow, a Upas-tree, with the child’s 
| growth, is implanted in the heart. One of two results 
| follow: tne nobler child shuns, for all the years in which 
it would be so precious and so helpful, the camaraderi: 
of the other sex; the ignoble child learns a mincing 
trick of premature coquetry, frightful to see. 


When shall we learn that nothing in jest, or act, or 
spoken word, is too small to be powerful forill? When 
shall we escape responsibility for minor mischiefs? 


DorotHy LuNprt. 
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COLERIDGE. 











BY THEODO 





I see thee pine like her in 





Who, in her prison. y 


VOR nea 





The gates thrown open 
With ooly a web "tween } 
Who, when that web—so fr, . 

It broke before her brea‘) sd fe 7 1 

Saw other web3 and other 
Which kept her prisoned ¢ 


Those songs half sung t 


That woke Romance, the Oy 








Had been but preludes fro 
Could thy rare spirit’s wings ha . j 
Spun by the wizard who « 


But lets the poet see how | 


LITERATURE, 


rHE POETRY OF 0 


FIELD-FARINGS A Vagrant Chr a 


Martha McCulloch Williams. \N 
Miss Williams’s book brings ¢ t = af 
the indoor reader; it is the very s; 
its best, and the mere titles of th ipter 


> @ 
delightful suggestions. She has 
gifts—the power to write purely des © Dessse 
rhythmical prose -without running to gorge 


meaningless generalities ; for there is truthful dic 
tion in what she says, as well as brilliant 
style is a perilous one for an amateur, th 
enjoyable when an artist handles it—and the 
both artist and poet, although she does 1 
mal metre. Once in a while, however 

metrical; Miss Williams 
Shakespeare too carefully not to get s 





has read r 


spirit as well as many implied quotations 
Here are two short passages, that 
in verse-form (as below) to see at 
movement 
“Not one lingering, trailing cirrus 
Deepens the cold east’s pallid rose 
**Croaking, shrilling have died awa 
The whippoorwill calls bat afa: 

There is no wearisome insistence upon this particule 
rhythm; on the contrary, the rhythm ang 
subject, and Black Daddy goes ‘possum hunti: 
dogs and escort to an entirely 
which sounds in the description of a Spring 1 


‘A Moon o° May:’ 


al , ‘ 9 4 
differen Ine fro 


The heavens that bend near. If y bu : 
tallest tree-top, surely the hand might pluck these fine stars ‘ 


80 


their courses—bend them to human purpose, to human « 
Underneath them, what balm breathes ont—s | of the ear 
and grass and flowers underlaid with the ew-ecer i 
white the jasmine’s stars gleam through the dusk; how ghostly far 
the tall, gold-dusted lillies. The south wind hath sigh 
sleep, drugged with their heavy sweet Surely Circe hers 


wrought never enchantment so potent. Al! ¢ night throug 
will sleep—nor dream, nor stir. 


‘Snow-Fall,’ with which the book begins, isag 
cation of winter, and as you read you the bracing 
crispness. Once out-of-doors, you stay re, f 


most part, through the ‘Winds o’ Mar and the joy 
springtime, exploring later the flowers) and herbs‘! 
Riotous Garden,’ or listen rush of t Sui 
Rain’ and the audible growing of the rn on favoring 
nights, or ramble‘In the Old Field f 
woodsy things,” or go with the reapers t 
Harvest’ on ‘‘a summer day 
when ‘‘white mist wreaths hang 
grass land and clover spread a gray shimm 
and on through the changing seasons; thunder-shower 
fox-hunt, forest-depths, tangled 
around to the magical frost-work and the Yule Log, 4 
sitting before the Christmas fire you ‘ 
to your soul, your spirit. Sv 
eyed and smiling, the stress, the shining, of the Dray 
New Year.” How quotable this healthful, 
is may be guessed for these slight excerpts it the ony ae 
adequate quotation would be the entire book 4 
Are there any deductions to be made’ [bel 
once —so goes the story—a realestate agent wa 
it necessary to qualify his praise of an estate by acai 
ting two drawbacks: ‘‘The litter of rose-leaves 
noise of the nightingale. Perchance, Miss 
would do well not to give quit 
use ‘a’ less lavishly as a prefix, to omit ‘dinsom 
her vocabulary, and to avoid ‘had better; ’ that creeps *° 
just once, it would seem. Bat thiok of a sty! waics 
hypercriticism cares to pick no larger flaws than tiers 
Surely, she has read the secret of Nature, and can 
and there are few books that can 
recommended to a reader t 


to the 


betwixt dawn and sunris 
abou 


’ 
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swa 


take thus strengt 


shall you front, clear 9 
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wardly digest,’ assired of its being worth the wh 
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THE WILD WEST 1 AMED. 


yw 4 CAR WINDOW. By Richard Harding Davis. 
FROM A : 


g Weer x York: Harper & Brothers. 
ge . remarks upon Western life have the 
— , ‘inality that have made his society 
— a le and the apology with which he 
or tpi though creditable to his modesty, 
s his 


. he omitted. It is good for Eastern 
ght ; on ded occasionally that the West has 
extent since the days of Bret Harte’s 
and it is encouraging to learn that 
s of the law may wear revolvers in 
trage Is resented by the great body of 
ns and its perpetrato> promptly hunted 
iresqueness has vanished from West- 
asthe author points out, one must 
ind there—cow-boy, ‘blanket’ Indian, 
stand about the rajlroad stations 
of being photographed. The cow-boy, 
nite as picturesque as ever, has 
ered and does not play off such 
the ‘tenderfoot’ as readers of novels 
imagine. The author pays several 
ravery, patience and perseverance 
army posts in the far West, and 
that officers and men will swear 
lition by declaring that the occupants 
lo t indulge in gossiping, asa habit. 
n, he recommends that the Indian 


ve he take from among the army oflicers—which 


ly original, idea; and he 


f not entire 

Indian more attractive to him person- 

shis more civilized brother—‘'but one mustn't 
rge the Third advised.” The Creede mine 
« described in some detail, and so is the ‘rush’ that took 
ace at the time of the Oklahoma ‘boom.’ The city of 


epver seemed to him ‘ta smaller New York in an encir- 


+ range of white-capped mountains,” and he thinks 
« attractions keep Many an Eastern man from 
fhe tone of the book is spirited, from the 


rs & unt of that famous, long-ago struggle at 


4 to the last page, where, having previously 
e West full credit for its hospitality, he declares 


New York is good enough for him.” The 
ok are numbered at the foot, and the 


tably those by Frederic Remington, are 


CHATELAINE OF La TRINITI 

INE OF LA TRINITE By Henry 8B. Faller. New 
k: The Century Co. 

s, asin ‘The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,’ Mr. 
wsthat faculty of suggestiveness which de- 
ghts a <-witted reader whileit bothers the prosiac 
rson who desires that every situation may be as care- 
nstrated as any logical proposition. This light- 
ness of touch, almost elusive at times, is in keeping with 
summer’s Outing in a picturesque country, 
juliet and conveutional pastimes of a knot of 
nds; tbe elderadabbler in antiquites, the other gentle- 


wen types of a more modern style, the Chatelaine herself 


ple and unassuming, until Miss Aurelia R. West of 
tochester educates her up to that standard of self- 


ppreciation characteristic of the American girl. 
itgeist’ declares—and with a certain foundation of fact 
American aristocracy is an aristocracy of sex, and 


theauthor attributes to Miss Westthe belief ‘‘that the 


bg woman was the corner-stone of the social edifice— 


he son Vetre of society—almost its be-all and end-all; 


e spokes of the social wheel all focussed in her; towards 
‘ry function worked, from her many a function 
sheboth guarded the gates and sat on the 
yne—at least that was the way it was in America.” 
Miss West’s guidance, the Chatelaine becomes as 


exacting as the most thorough going American could de- 
sire—and rises proportionately in her attendants’ appreci- 
it Lherebdy 

ww 


c 
































Mr. Fuller's humor is quite as delicate and elusive as is 
8 style and 


and the excellent use that he makes of the 
ind her opéra bouffe company is a good ex- 


ainpie Of what may be accomplished by a few strokes. 


matt 


out 


| enjoyment, the book should be read in a leisur- 

its tone is too dainty—perhaps too de- 
y—to be completely relished if taken at rail-road 
The gray cover, with its quiet design in silver 
With the title in gold, is in excellent taste. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


ANISMS AND BriTIcIsMs. With other Essays on other 
ams. by Brander Matthews. New York: Harper and 


+His latest volume in the series of Harper’s American 


Essayists is thoroughly enjoyable, both in manner and in 


tter 


American fashions in literature find a patriotic 
‘iscriminating defender in Mr. Matthews, who points 
‘, as Mr. Richard Grant White pointed out, that many 
raileged ‘Americanisms’ are survivals of older Eng- 

4 forms that have dropped out of common use in the 
at} of their birth. He finds Australian phrases that 

‘© as remarkable as are any so-called ‘American- 
id asks pertinently enough why England has no 
forthem. He begs the student to remember that» 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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there is no place where impeccable English is spoken grounds, many touches of that Southern life which has 
and on the question of American spelling he shows that been so prominent of late in American literature. Certain- 
the English system is quite as indefensible as is the ly, Miss Roseboro has the knack of writing short, taking 
American. stories with well-defined and simple plots, and her first 
The lingering influence of English traditions in Amer- book contains much tdat is enjoyable. The illustrations 
ican literature is admitted, but his researches among the are very good. 
publishers’ lists prove that American books have taken a a 
substantial lead of English ones in this country during 
the last thirty years, and that the lead is increasing. 
America no longer writhes at Sydney Smith’s contemptu- 
ous remark: ‘‘Who reads an American book?”—it is 
England rather than America that is sensitive to trans- 
Atlantic criticism, as it is English critics who make very 
bad blunders in their reviews of American books. Com 
menting on ‘Ignorance and Insularity,’ he says: ‘‘As the 
Greek felt towards the Barbarian and as the Jew towards 
the Gentile, so does the ordinary British critic feel 
towards America.” 


_-+ ——- ———— 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


The re-issue by the Harpers of Mr. Black's novels 
goes on at the rate of a volume a month—the latest ad- 
dition being ‘Three Feathers,’ ‘Madcap Violet,’ ‘The Maid 
of Killeena’ and ‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly.’ They 
are very neat and attractive books, these; and as Mr. 
Black fully deserves a permanent place on the shelves of 
one’s library, they are no doubt having a ready sale. Of 
the novels and stories named above, ‘Madcap Violet’ is 
easily first. In fact, itis one of the very best things 
that Mr. Black has ever done, although possibly it is 
among the least popular. The average reader doesn’t 
care half so much for art a3 for a happy ending. Now 
‘Madcap Violet,’ like ‘Macleod of Dare,’ is almost un- 
relieved tragedy. It is not made of such stern stuffas the 
last-named work, but the intensity of its pathos is even 
more keen, more deeply human. One gathers from the 
paragraph at the end, that the author himself lived in the 
story and felt it more keenly than usual; that it must be 
a favorite child of his imagination. 

Very different is the atmosphere of ‘The Three 
Feathers,’ which is a pleasant love-story, the scene of 
which, as the title suggests, is laid in Cornwall. Mr. 
Black, however, was less successful here with his local 
color than he usually is: itis evident that his heart’s in 
the Highlands. For ‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly’ we 
were never able to care at all. Itis practically a guide- 
book, narrating a journey to the United States, and the 
the story seems to be lugged in by the ears. And we are 
all so dreadfully tired of Queen Titania, alias Mrs. Three- 
penny-bit, and ‘our good Bell’ and all the rest. We have 
had them since many a time, however, but they do not im- 
prove on acquaintance. 

It may be observed in passing that three short stories 

NOVELS. STORIES AND ESSAYS of Mr. Black’s have recently beea published in Harper’s 
‘Passing the Love of Women,’ by Mrs. J. H. Needall Library Edition of his novels. ‘The Magic Ink,’ which 
give its name to the volume, is on the whole the least suc- 


The essay on ‘The Whole Duty of Critics’ is particu- 
larly good. ‘Perhaps trenchant is the adjective which 
best defines what true criticism is not”—is practically the 
text of the sermon that the author preaches on this sub- 
ject. To help the reader to choose, understand and enjoy 
the best’ seems to Mr. Matthews the true province of 
criticism, and he believes in letting weak books alone 
rather than in cutting them up There is an essay on 
‘The Centenary of Fenimore Cooper,’ and T. W. Higgin- 
son, George William Curtis and Agnes Repplier are dis- 
cussed under the heading of ‘Three American Essayists’, 
the last seeming to the author rather English in her liter- 
ary taste. M. Zola, ‘Mark Twain’, ‘Women’s Novels’ and 
‘Two Latterday Humorists’ (F. Anstey and H. C. Bunner) 
are other subjects for Mr. Matthews’s criticism, that may 
fairly be called good-natured even when it is keenest. 
The use of ‘authoress’ eight times and of its plural, 
‘authoresses,’ once, within the limits of a single page, 
suggests the advisability of dropping the cumbrous 
termination of the feminine form of the word. 

Judging from the dates that follow the essays, they 
have heen written within the last six years. The volume 
contains a portrait and an autograph of the author. 


D. Appleton & Co New York), is the story of two 


; cessful. ‘Nanciebel,’ however, is a really charming tale 
young men; one, brought up to be a minister, the other, _ ’ = - 


which brings back to many readers pleasant memories of 


fond of music: who, upon being brought together, be- : 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


come fast friends. Natuerally enough, they fall in love 
with the same lady, and, unnatuerally enough, the minis- 
ter gives over his love for the sake of his friend Now, rHE NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN. 
as the lady was quite as muchin love with him, presuma- 





Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ beautifal reprint of the 
novels of Jane Austen is brought to anend by the publi- 
cation of ‘Persuasion’ and ‘Northanger Abbey.’ We peed 
not again call attention to the daintiness and good taste 
of paper, presswork and binding in this admirable series. 
But we can say in all sincerity that if any one does not 
yet own the works of a writer whose merits are now 

‘Essays in Miniature,’ by Agnes Repplier (New York: recognized by criticism, without a dissenting voice, no 
Charles L. Webster & Co.), is a collection of those more satisfactory edition, all things considered, 1s likely 
short, bright comments, on bookish subjects for the to be published. Curiously enough, these two volumes 
most part, that have proved so readable as they appeared retpresent Jane at her best and at her worst. ‘Persuasion’ 
from time to timein periodical form. Miss Repplier has is in every way a charming story. A great many people 
the happy faculty of being bright withont running into p)-efer it to ‘Emma,’ which by general consent has been 
mere flippancy, and her wit does not degenerate into placed at the head of the list. And indeed Anne Eliot is 
cynicism. She is a defender of that moderate conserva- ‘a more sympathetic character than Emma Woodhouse. 
tism which permitted a little leisure for reading, inplace She has charm which is indefinable but which is never 
of the ‘lists’ of books that one now feels compelled to theless perfectly tangible. Her love story is told with a 
rush through at top speed; arebuker of the modern ' delicacy, an insight, a tenderness tempered with humor, 
fondness for ‘notes,’ that darken more than they explain; ~that make it irresistible. As to ‘Northanger Abbey,’ clever 
an upholder of the old-time nursery-tales against the ' as it is, it must be said that itis pot especially interest- 
tamer stories for children of to-day. She has good ing. Miss Austen set out to burlesque the Radclyffe 
words for a publisher—the traditional enemy of writers school, but she is half in earnest throughout, which is of 
—and her discussions of various literary classics have: course a fatal mistake. Thus the characters have an 
alla light and graceful touch. Miss Austen, Miss Edge-- | unreality which differentiates them very sharply from 
worth, Miss Mitford, Kipling, Mrs. Burnett and many, such livirg creations as Elizabeth Bennet or Fanny Price 
other writers come in for a share of her attention. She ‘ or Mrs. Norris or Miss Bates. 
draws her illustrations from a wide range of reading, oan 


bly, as with his rival, his self-abnegation seems some- 
what forced. One may respect the motive, but one is in- 
clined to doubt the expediency of the action. Might not 
it have been as well to follow the usual course and leave 
the decision to the lady? She surely had the right to 
decide. 


and yet nothing seems to be dragged in for the sake of NEW EBOOKS. 
mere display, while ber essays are models of easy writ- een 
ing, airy in style but definite in opinion. Regarding the DAVID ALDEN’S DAUGHTER: AND OTHER STORIES OF COLO. 


\ NIAL TIMES. By Jane G. Austen. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

debated question between the novel of character and the & Co. Price, $1.35. i 

iovel of incident, she says: ‘‘Fo a4 , . 

novel of = 7 For my part, the good THE NATURE AND ELEMENTS OF POETRY. By Edmund Clarence 

novel of character is the novel I can always pick up; but Stedman. boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

the good novel of incident is the novel I can never lay HALY BROTHERS ty Hesba Stretton. New York: Cassell 

down.” ‘Essays in Miniature’ is an agreeable addition Severe | Co. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
a - . . *rice -00. 

'to the Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series. 

THROUGH ARCTICS AND TROPICS. Around the World by a New 


‘Old Ways and New,’ by Viola Roseboro(New York Path for a New Purpose. By Harry W. French. Boston: D. 


. . * ’ ric F, 

The Century Co.),is a series of stories gathered from Lothrop Co. Price, $1.50. 

those magazines to which the author has been acontribu- FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHT. By Oliver Optic. The Blue and the 
. Gray Series. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 

tor for several years. Of the ten stories, only one can 

‘eally be said to be tragical in its ending, anc i SUN PRINTS IN SKY Tints. Original Designs with Appropriate 

really be sa ; : i log, and for the Selections. By [rene E. Jerome. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

most part they are bright, comfortable tales of every-day Price, $3.00. 


people who behave in the ordinary human fashion. The THE Ivory GATE. A Novel. By Walter Besant. New York: 
author’s heroines are apt to prefer matrimony to any | Harper & Krothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


‘cause’ or ‘career’, and the reader is not called upon to do RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, BROWNING. By Anne Thack- 
tan e j elineva by accenting wi ’ siaaid ‘ eray Ritchie. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For 
violence to his feelings by accepting,with as much grace Sale py W. B. Clarke & Co. 

as is possible under the circumstances, a variety of 


: a . ‘ ‘ : : CHILDREN: THEIR MODELS AND CRITICS. By Auretta Roys 
strained motives and overwrought actions. There is. Aldrich. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale 
enough of pathos, but it is handled artistically and does by W. B. Clarke & Co. 

not give pain; while the humor of the stories is abundant- THE BOY TRAVELLERS 1N CENTRAL EUROPE. By Thomas W. 


~y te aia ; ; ee ae Knox. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by 
ly effective. There are one or two ‘journalistic’ back- W. B. Clarke & Co, 
















































































BY STUART STERNE. 
Night after night we dauntlessly embark 
On slumber’s stream, in whose deep waves are drowned 
Sorrow and care, and with all senses bound 
Drift for a while beneath the sombre arc 
Of that full circie made of light and dark 
Called life, yet have no fear, and know refound 
Lost consciousness shall be, even at the sound 
Of the first warble of some early lark 
Or touch of sunbeam. Oh, and why not then 
Lie down to our last sleep, still trusting Him 
Who guided us so oft through shadows dim, 
Believing somewhere on our sense again 
Some lark’s sweet note, some golden beam, shall break, 
And with glad voices cry, ‘‘Awake! awake!” 


Atlantic 


MOTIONS OF THE EARTH’S POLE. 





| Abstract of Paper read by Dr. S.C. Chandler before the Boston 
Scientific Society, Oct. 25.) 

The subject of the variation of latitude is not strictly 
a new Theoretical known for 
more than a hundred years that, the earth being an oblate 
spheroid, a little shorter about along the polar diameter 
than along the equatorial one,if it should happen that 
the axis of rotation were not exactly 
the shortest axis, there would be 


one, astronomers have 


coincident with 
created 
tendency of which would be to draw the axes towards 
each other, and the result of which would 
of rotation of one axis about 
306 days. In attempts were made by 
the astronomers of the times to determine whether any 
such motion did exist, the results of which would mani- 
fest themselves in a change of latitude; 


be a motion 


about 1840, some 


but the consid- 


eration of the problem involved such questions as to the | 
accuracy of astronomical observations that the matter | 


was not further discussed. 

Some seven years ago, Dr. Chandler invented an in- 
strument for astronomical purposes, called the almucan- 
tar, the principle of which was the maintenance of an 
absolute level by the flotation of 
mercury. This method eliminated all of the troublesome 
instrumental errors and a marked increase in accuracy 
of observation was the result. With 
of only four inches aperture, Dr. 


this instrument, 


that the latitude of Harvard College Observatory was in | 


error by a number of feet, a fact which had manifested 
itself in minor inaccuracies, but the 
which had not then been investigated. 


some cause of 
Ata later time, 
however, the consideration of other observations sug- 
gested that this error was not constant, and again the 
accuracy of the observations seemed to be questioned. 

Matters remained at this point, without any attempt 
at a closer determination of the nature of the error, until 
about a year ago, when Dr. Chandler once more began 
the consideration of the problem. Less than one year 
ago, the world knew only that there was some intangible 
error in the matter of longitude; to-day the laws which 
govern this variation are positively determined. 

The original announcement of the presentation of Dr. 
Chandler's first paper before the Boston Scientifle Society 
may be found in Tur COMMONWEALTH of about a year 
ago, and it is not necessary to repeat all the facts there 
given. Suffice it to say that, in November last, Dr. 
Chandler announced to the astronomical world that the 
cause of the variation in latitude lay in the fact that the 
pole of the earth described a small circle of about twelve 
feet radius in four hundred and twenty-seven days. 

The effect of such a statement upon the astronomical 
world was remarkable. Some eminent astronomers, with 
the mathematics of the old law in their heads, declared 
that any such assumption was preposterous and ‘‘dynam- 
ically impossible”; but after a review of the manner in 
which the work had done, they revised their 
opinions. A computation by Prof. Simon Newcomb upon 
the supposition that the earth was not the rigid body 
which had been before assumed, but that it had the 
elasticity of asphere of solid steel, showed that the 
period of rotation corresponding to the 306 days would 
be lengthened to 440 days. This assumption did not 
agree with the pe riod deduced by Dr. Chandler, which 
during the interim he had found to be slowly changing in 
length. Here again the mathematical astronomers inter- 
fered and showed that any such change in the period of 
rotation was not in accordance with natural laws. 

Again, with more extended series of observations, Dr. 
Chandler was able to prove that this variation did exist, 
that it was at times tending to increase the period and at 
other times to diminish it. The papers, now numbering 
seven, which indicate the successive steps in this work, 
are published to the technical world through the columns 
of the Astronomical Jourval. The popular statement 
may, however, be made that these papers first prove that 
there is a motion of the pole in 427 days subject to cer- 
tain irregularities, and that these irregularities have been 
one after the other defined. The law which governs 
them, however, has waited until Dr. Chandler has been 
able to investigate every Known series of observations 


been 


the other in a period of 


the instrument in| 


Chandler discovered | 


bearing upon this subject and to show positively what is 
the disturbing element. This he announced at the meet- 
ing of Tuesday, for the first time, to be another and 
smaller rotation of the earth’s pole about a small circle 
of only five feet radius in a year. 

If the time of rotation in the smaller circle were a 
multiple of the time of the greater rotation, it is evident 
that the influence of it would be shown in a regular way, 
by means of regular variations. But since the times— 
427 days and 365 days—are irregular as compared with 
each other, it is evident that the variations, while follow- 
ing the two influences exactly, must give evidence of 
irregularity tn period. 

It has been, then, only through the discussion of long 
series of observations that Dr. Chandler has been able to 
establish the amplitude of the smaller disturbing element. 
This proves to be an exceedingly small quantity, which 
testifies to the accuracy of astronomical The 
determination of it depends upon the comparison of 
every known series of observations, three excepted, and 
includes the discussion of more than 33,000 observations. 
It satisfies all the eccentricities of these observations, 
covering more than one hundred years, so well that it is 
needless to look further than this for the law. Of course, 
the cause of these perturbations has not yet 
mined, but so far as 
predicted for any specified time without error, and the 
work of Dr. Chandler is a most complete and finished in- 

| vestigation. 


measures. 


been deter- 


its action is concerned, it can be 


a force, the | 


DOINGS UF THE SOCIETIES. 
' ———— —__ 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


The American Antiquarian Society always celebrates 
| the anniversary of the discovery of America by holding 
| its annual on that occasion. The meeting at 
| Worcester on the 21st was its eightieth celebration of 
|this kind. At the first, inthe year 1813, Rev. Dr. Jenks 
| delivered a careful historical address on the great dis- 
| covery. 

| The Report of the Council was read by Dr. Hale and 


meeting 


Mr. Chas. A. Chase. It referred first to the prosperity 
of the Society. Mr. Hale then read a short obituary 
|notice of Professor Thomas Chase, and Mr. Charles 
read obituary of Sir Daniel Wilson of 
Toronto, Mr. Brinley of New England, Connecticut, and 
| Mr. Moore, the late librarian of the New York Histori- 
| cal Society. ‘The remainder of the report, read by Dr. 
| Hale, referred principally to the opinions which Euro- 


| Chase notices 


pean writers held, a hundred years ago, on the question 
whether the discovery of America had or had 
an advantage to the rest of the worid. 

This paper was followed by an interesting paper by 
Mr. William B. Weeden, on the commerce of the world 
before and after the discovery of America. This paper 
we shallbe able to present to our readers. Dr. Stanley 
G. Hall read parts of a very curious paper, which will 
be published in the Society's transactioas, on the science 
ofthe world at the end of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Thompson, United States at Yucatan, read two 
valuable papers on the relations of the domestic life of 
Yucatan to the great buildings which are found there, 
hardly in ruins. Mr. Davis of Worcester read a paper 
on the Lady Mowlson Scholarship, the first scholarship 
in Harvard College. This paper we are able to print in 
this number of THk COMMONWEALTH. 

After the meeting, the members of the Society, who 
were presented in large numbers, dined with the presi- 
dent, Mr. Stephen Salisbury. 


not been 


consul 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

The Boston Scientific Society held its opening meeting 
for the season at its rooms, No. 419 Washington Street, 
on Tuesday evening, the occasion being the 250th curpo- 
rate meeting. For that reason, the meeting assumed 
somewhat the style of an informal celebration, being also 
to some extent an ovation to Dr. Seth C. Chandler, who 
had reservec for the occasion the publication to the world 
of the final results of his investigations into the nature of 
the laws which govern the variation of latitade. 

The meeting opened with a few remarks appropriate 
to the occasion by the President of the Society, Dr. 
Frank Perrin, anda report followed, compiled by the 
Secretary, giving in a general way the nature of the 
communications presented during the last few years by 
| the members of the Society. 
lowed with a brief résumé of the work accomplished by 
| the Society since its establishment. Dr. Chandler then 
presented his paper on the Variation of Latitude, it 
being the seventh in the series 
acccrdance between hypothesis and observation as to 
make it improbable that a closer approximation to the 
law of variation will be made. An abstract of this com- 
munication is given in another column on this page. The 
veteran astronomer, Dr. B. A. Gould, in a few well 
chosen words, expressed to the meeting and to the world 
his high appreciation of the value of Dr. Chandler's work, 
which during the past year nad begun, continued and 
completed a most important astronomical investiga- 
tion, in which his consecutive papers followed each other 
so closely that no other astronomer had an; opportunity 





tomeddle, with the subjects; for, before the opinions of 


Mr. Joha Ritchie, Jr., fol- | riprary, «The Personality of a Library.” A 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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others could be expressed, it was found tha. ; : 
ler had already considered the subject from : hand 
view and had in advance either disconn:.. .. . 2* 
their opinions. , ; 

Dr. E. F. Sawyer suggested, as 
sion, that a memorial fund be rai« it 4 
of which be devoted to furthering nig 
Society. In this matterthe me: m 
move, and it is expected that, with th. ai ' es 
interested friends, the fund will atta n 
portions. 


Doers ws 





rhe next meeting of the Society ' A as 
nay evening, Nov. 15, when Dr. Thomas — = 
speak on ‘ Hypnotism.’ ’ : : 
METEOROLOGICAL SOcTET 
The New England Meteorological Socio: ‘ : 
annual meeting at the [Institute of 14 ; s we 
day afternoon. Following are the officer. . . 
ensuing year: President, W. H. Niles: Se a 7 us ered 
Davis; Treasurer, R. de C. Ward: Coun : ‘ Ww 
ster, A. L. Rotch, Winslow Upton . 
Mr. J. Warren Smith, Director of the ~ ; g st 
Weather Service, read a statement of th, “7 7 , 
service, replete with facts and figures. It j< . ‘ as 
have a meeting of the hundreds of y ar ‘ 
in New England here in Boston, in co : 
new organization—tbe New England Ass f , 
Applied Meteorology. , 
Mr. S. P. Fergusson of Blue Hill Observa ‘ $ 
able paper on new foreign anemometers a | 
comparisons. wbo bss ° 
CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE. " 
The Tremont Street Chautauqua Circle } 
blan celebration on Monday evening, © { 
chapel of the Tremont Street Methodist-Episeopg - 
Church, which was decorated withthe America: ra a 
having the word ‘Chautauqua’ in white letters | { power! 
largest flag, while a blackboard was adorn W a - 
drawing representing the landing of Columbus we 
Emilio Castelar’s article upon Christopher Columbys fiscover’ 
in the May Century supplied extracts for the reading, a: ie \° 
two original papers were also read: the first on ‘A ca 
Its Past and Future’—which stated incidentally that th _ 
M. E. Church ts building churches at the rate of three 4 , 
day; and the other on the Columbian Exp 
Chicago, dwelling with a little quiet humor ay 
condescending tone that the East is apt to us: " 
ing of the West, and assuring the andience t 
would not be obliged to depend upon the p: 2s 
prairie-schooner for transportation, since it was . 
that there would be railroad communication betw . 
Boston and Chicago. Mise Estelle Vance, of Fox = 
sang three solos to guitar accompaniment, giving eg 
Spanish National hymn in translation, the Marseillais 
French, and a song in English for the closing selectio - 
The Circle welcomes to its membership all who ar: 
ested in its work. . ; 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
The regular semi-annual meeting of the Nationa 
Academy of Sciences will be held in Baltimore, at Johus 
Hopkins University, on November 1 and the following 
days. The first day will be devoted to the reading of 
scientific papers. A special business meeting wil! be N 





| 
| 


held on Nov. 2, to consider the annual report of th 
President of the Academy to Congress and other matter 
of business. The other days of the session, of wh I 
there are usually two or three, will be devoted to t Shaw 
presentation of communications and papers. 

SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Bcston Society of Natural History holds its firs 
meeting of the Wednesday evening, in tl 
Natural History Building on Boylston Prof. 
George L. Goodale will read a paper on ‘Certain aspects 
of the vegetation of New Zealand,’ illustrated with ster 
opticon views. The public are always welcome at tle 
meeting of this Society. 


season, 


street. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 
A meeting of this Club will be held in connection wit 
the Mechanics’ Fair, Huntington Ave., on Tuesday, Nov 
1, at the lecture room of the Woman’s Headquarters. At 


10.30 a. m. the President will make a brief address 
welcome. A paper by Miss M.S. Cutler of the Library 


| School, ‘What a Woman Librarian Earns’ will b« 


and presenting such ' 


read 

one by Miss Hayward of Cambridge, -The Training of a M 
Librarian ;' and one by Miss Jenkins of Boston Public 
discussion 

upon woman's work in libraries will fellow, and 
mens of catalogue work, etc., exhibited. 


spec i 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AT MECHANICS’ FAIR. 

At the greatjexhibition of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanic Association, one of the most interesting 
features is the Domestic Science Department. The plan 
of this department embraces general and special work for 
and presents, as opportunity offers, the work of leading 
educators, in the direct line of scientific cooking, pure 
food, and general household topics. On Friday Mrs. 
Sarah Tyson Rorer, principal of the Philadelphia Cook- W 
ing School, gave a ‘Demonstration Lesson’ in Cotillion » M 
Hall, under the auspices of this department, on the sub- r 
ject of ‘Marketing and Larding,’ which iocluded Larded zi 
Fillet of Beef, Mushroom Sauce, Sautéd Beef, English 
Horseradish Sauce, Hamburg Steaks, and Brown Sauce. 
In this lecture, the most economical way of buying meat 
was explained, and all of the dishes mentioned were 
made from one loin of beef. 
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AMATIC WEEK. 


THE DR 
-crerest of the week has been the 
fenee st. Theatre, by the New York | 
a .n’s ‘Squire Kate,’ an adap- 
it is an emotional play, whose 
situation, often borders 
thanks to discreet and sym- 
+ often cross the border. Its 
«the elder resolute, forceful, 
ver fragile and clinging—who 
jyves the younger. He is the 
f-mad with greed for land and 
elder of the two sisters, 
/f her inheritance and hard- | 

, great farm, inherits a consid- 
step-father resolves that 
irry Kate, having accidentally 
m. He pursuades Kate that 
ing her only by her fortune 
to 
discovers 


ry | 


at the Ho! 
of Bac 


a 


s 


{mal ) 


seriv 


wo 


th-plight George, by his 


Later 
etty, her sister, and in a whirl- 
She is brought to her 


by 


she George's 


»H 
es them 


Hetti 


nely planned 


of Gaffer 
to remove 
Of course, Hetty's life 
and all ends well, 
that Kate herself may 
earted friend, Geoffry Doone, 


Ki ngsle V; 


her 


is saved 


ea ber to George 
hope 
’ 
r all her life. The play is very 
naking the most serious mistake 
the second act, thereafter to 
- nd. It has, however, a pleasant 
with a smack of the soilanda 
and it has a few moments 
matic interest, such as that of Kate's 
of terrifled Hetty, and that in which 
grovels in an agony of cowardice before his 
The acting is thoroughly admirable. 
has a part suited to her best his- 
es, and Mr. La Moyne’s (Gaffer is a stage 
e, memorable manner. 
juare Theatre, Lewis Morrison, in 
ndidly spectacular production of 
rved At the Tremont 
Madame Schirmer-Mapleson in 
At the 
Che Silver King,’ most popular of 
aN At the 
Boston Museum, ‘Agatha’ is nearing the end of her lovely 
\t the Boston Theatre, ‘The Old Home- 
At the Globe 
is at the zenith of bright popular- 
jia Theatre, the ‘Sportsman’ enters, on 
week of its stay. At the Park 
th specialties ever new and favor never 
its gay and successful way. 


re 


nanity ; 


in Kate 


08 
- { 


des 


wit 


success. 


with increasing favor. 
jae, 
has pleased large audiences. 


table doors to-night. 


last 


Stage Whispers Say 


‘ 
] 


g enough to become a fad, it is a 


Boston 


y 


Museum is going to send us all to 


esent 


> gallery gods all swear by Jupiter, now-a- 
of Arts and Letters has, in Mary 
st leading woman in the country. 
y Laura Joyce is more a Ball-e than ever. 
ng Master will have many joyous pupils. 
s popularity is sewn into our hearts too 


) kip 


= 
. 


it 
iu 


out. 
portsman would devote himself to exter- 


litferently spelled—his 


4 c rmentad 


ars 


popularity 

- Walcot’s Amanda is a modernized A udrey. 

y Oscar Wilde to succeed Lottie Col 
ts show, at the Columbia Theatre. 


tivated Boston’s applause of its horrors 
Salem to ‘Thérése Raquin.’ 


is 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


reorge Edward Woodberry, in his admirable 
rreenleaf Whittier, has contributed per- 
ritical revlew on Whittier’s place in 

ther has appeared or will appear; and 
‘pages of the Atlantic, to which Whit- 
Onstant a contributor, Dr. Holmes has 
in his memory. The feeling which 
in these verses is so real that one 
form, and they seem but the natural 
e affection ot a brother poet. Elizabeth 
as also a touching poem on Whittier, 
nas he lay dying. Inthe same line as 
for Women,’ published in the last 
mata dh “antic Menthly, there is in the Novem- 
ua, * Most able article by Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., 
in the Higher Education of Women.’ 
isses the subject at length, and shows 


nOWws 


eve 
ms 


a 


Wed, ‘Sscioloe, 
v€ author dis 





BOSTON 


| women are now getting into its true relation to their 


future, and todo more to equip the girl for what may be 
called the great profession of being a woman in her 
sccial trinity of wife, mother, and member of society. 
The many suggestions for the carrying-out of this prob- 
lem make this paper a most valuable one. Dr. Hale’s 
paper, in his series on ‘A New England Boyhood,’ its de- 


voted to social relations, and gives an interesting ac- 
count of his religious training at the Brattle Street 


Church. He also sketches the lecture system, tea-parties, 
and the fire department of old Boston days. So that it 
will be seen that his paper is inclusive as to its subjects. 


Dr. H. | 


Lee & Shepard. | 


A new novel of New England life by 
Underwood is about to be published by 


Francis 


It is entitled ‘Quabbin; The Story of a Small Town.’ Dr. | “HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
George E. Ellis writes enthnsiastically about it. He | ; 


says: ‘I shall notallow myself to express inthe fulness 

of the terms which Lam prompted to use, with what in- | 
terest, satisfaction, and warm sympathetic accord I have 
read the pages of your engaging and instructive volume. | 
It belongs to aclass of which there have already been a 
few tentative specimens, and to which, I think, many 
more will be rapidly added, with large diversity in their | 
ability and fidelity of construction, dealing with the rich | 
and stately development from the crudest and 
elements of New E life, 
literary, personal, and domestic.” 


dreariest 
rural 


’ 


ngland religious,] social, 


Miss Mildred Aldrich is making a fascinating and dis- 
tinctively characteristic weekly of The Mahogany Tree. 
There is nothing exactly like it in Boston, or indeed any- 
where else in the country. It is both dainty and brilliant, 
pleasant to look at and very read. Miss 
Aldrich has impressed her individuality upon her paper 
with wonderfull 


I Dr. William C. Winslow will have in the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian for November the leading article, enti- 
tled ‘The Queen of Egyptology,’ it being a full sketch of 
the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., as an Egyp- 
tologist, with her picture asa froutispieceto that mag- 
azine. 


entertaining to 


success. 


tev. 





EKDUCATIONAL. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


593 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Thorough preparation for the Institute of Technology, for 
Business, und for College. Inallciasses, Special Stadents 
are received. Particular attention to Girls and Yoang Chil- 
dren. Unusualcareof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata 
logue sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten teachers is in charge 
of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 

The building is situated ia the most elegant part of the city, and 
where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


ERKELEY SCHOOL, Y. M. C. A. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
A Graded School from lowest primary to full preparation for all 
collegiate institutions. Certificates received at college for either 
sex. Pupils received at eleven different colleges this season. 
Ninth year begins Sept. Send for catalogue. Open daily from 
9 to 4. TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, 


BKADFORD, MASS. 


26. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 


COMMONWEALTH. 
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RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
| and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
| interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 

practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 

leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
jofthe country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ling for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
| to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 

find the necessary assistance previded through these classes. For 
| full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 


Please mention this Publication. 


MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJER. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


N 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School yeas 
commences Sept. 8. Offices open for registration Sept. 1. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
Physical Training. Domestic 


regular course. 


vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from 
Send for an illustrated circular, 


H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


SINESS COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the care of Friends, but to all. 
Observatory and Exteusive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professora and Instructors and one hundred studénts. No Pre- 
Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 


| yada CU 


Bookkeeping, Banking, 


Under 


open Library 28,000 volumes. 


paratory department. 
year. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New «lormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M.,43Principal. 


DATES COLLEGE, 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 





of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family Schoo! for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business ; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


Graces OF CHEMISTRY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit as a chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing whut each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 


YP esLeran AC 


> 


Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 


RSITY, (Dental Department ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


HARVARD UNIVE 
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roblem is to put the education that young 











161 Newbury St., Boston. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 
| Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
| Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
| Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
| James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
| Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
| lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
| H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
| A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
| Sequin, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
| Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
| annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about #180. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant; healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 
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' 
CORYDON AT THE TRYST. | 


Across ye hille with nimble feete 
She trippes, my artless Phillis; 

With downcast eyes and blushes sweete, 
Blest by her steppe ye hill is; 

With mouthe uplifted myne to meete, 
She’s tayre as daffodille is; 

Sweet-throated birds her coming greete, 
Soe pure, soe true is Philtis 


] 
ARCADTA—1692. 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


BROADWAY—1892 


W here fashion’s armor glances keen, 
She saunters, dainty Phillis, 
Half-mocking, chic, with giance serene, 
Cold as the shadowed rill is. 
Oh, serpent wise that suave, white queen, 
Who knows her wish my will is, 
And breaks my heart with guileless mien | 
A cruel, subtle Phillis! | 
[Frances Nathan, in Lippincott’s. | 
CHAT ABOUT MEN 


WOMEN, 


AND 


Justice Shiras, the latest addition to the| 
U.S. supreme court bench, tsa tall and | 
spare man. In height he nearly equals | 
Justices Harlan and Gray, but has not the 
portly figures of these associates 


The Queen of Belgium, according to 
foreign papers, bas considerable talent for 
musical composition, and devotes the 
greater part of her leisure time to musical 
study. She improvises often, and when an 
accidental combination pleases her partico- 
larly, preserves it at once by writing it out 
in notes. Recently the royal musican pur- 
chased several phonographs to assist in the 
work of preservation. These are placed in 
the neighborhood of the piano when she 
plays. 


Governor Chase of Indiana appeared in 
the Probate Court of Cincinnati last week, 
applied for and received a minister's license 
under the laws of Ohioto officiate at the 
wedding of Schuyler C, Duryea and Miss 
Harriet Ella Chase, a daughter of Daniel 
Wise, the Governor's brother. Governor 
Chase returned to Indiana immediately after 
performing the ceremony at the Central 
Christian Church. 


‘Jack’ McCloy, the well-known Niagara 
Falls guide, has received the silver medal 
recently awarded by Congress for acts of 
heroism in saving two lives. 


The Bohemian composer, Antonin Dvorak, 
was enthusiastically received by a great 
audience in New York when he made his 
first public appearance in America. The 
leading features of the programme were a 
Te Deum, written by Dvord&k for the 
occasion, and a symphony by him which 
had hitherto remained unpublished. 


Mr. Clark W. Bryan isto make a book 
out of the charming letters descriptive of 
carriage driving through western Massa- 
chusetis and other parts of New England 
which he has contributed to the Springfield 
Republican. 


Hon. J. T. Abbott, U. S. minister to the 
Republic of Colombia, is on a visit to his 
home in Keene, N. H. 


Abbe Liszt’s tirst concert programme, 
when he was only nine years old, has been 
discovered, It bears date of 1820. The 
performance was given In Oldenburg. The 
announcement ended with a notable appeal 
‘To the nobility, the military, and the es- 
timable public.” It ran, ‘I am Hungarian, 
and I do not know a greater happiness than 
to offer devotedly to my dear country, be- 
fore my departure for France and England, 
the first fruits of my education and in- 
struction. That which I lackin maturity 
and experience I wish to acquire by inces- 
sant work, which may perhaps one day pro- 
cure me the immense pleasure of figuring 
among the celebrities of this great country.” 
It was partly owing to this patriotic ex- 
pression, perhaps, that directly after the 
concert several Hungarian noblemen sub- 
cribed the funds necessary for Liszt’s 
studies for some years. 


Tennyson, it is said, once remarked: “I 
will take good care that they shall not rip 
me up like a pig;” and so he kept no diary 
and no record of his correspondence. But 
Tolstoi has recently Geposited with the cura- 
tor of a Russian museum his personal me- 
moirs, including adiary in manuscript, the 
condition being that they shall not publish- 
ed until 10 years after his death. 


It is ramored that Rev. Dr. 
erick Sutphen of the 
Presbyterian church 
probably become the successor of Rey. Dr. 


Paul Fred- 
W oodland-avenue 


Howard Crosby in the pulpit of the Fourth- father being a prosperons farmer 
It is| hardly seen a sick day. 


avenue church in New York city. 
his fourth invitation within a few weeks— 
a church in Harlem, Calvary church in| 
Cleveland and achurch in Newark, N a1 


having given him calls. 
| 
M. Pasteur attains the age of seventy 


years two days after next Christmas; and 
a Danish society, that of Physical and 
Chemical Sciences, will offer him afmedal 
on that occasion. 


| youngest daughter of 
| Prince d’Eckmnuehl, Duke of 


j}aged composer of 


of Cleveland will! 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The late General John Pope left an estate 


| of about $25,000 or $30,000 to his children. 


The Marquise de Blocqueville, who died 


| a few days agoin Paris, was formerly one of 
| the most beautiful women of her time, and 


like most French beauties, had cousiderable 
political influence. The Marquise was the the 
Marshal Davoust, 
Auerstaedt 
She was a great favorite at the court of 
| Louis-Philippe, and was the intimate friend 
of Queen Amelia and the Duchess of Orleans. 
| In early womanhood, her features were of 
the perfect Greek type, her eyes and hair a 
brilliant black 


General Sherman's niece, Miss Maria 
Ewing, and Mr, Edward S. Martin of 


os 


| Straitsville, O., were married in New York 
| last week 


While George Washington was on a visit 
to Turk Hill, Ct., in 1785, he dropped a 
bright copper penny near the site of the 
Ira Mead homestead. It was one of a few 
coined that year, and diligent search was 
made for it; allto no purpose. The prop- 
erty changed hands afew weeks ago, and 
the new owner began improvements. In 
throwing out the dirt near the old founda- 
tion the old penny was unearthed. 


Thomas, the 
‘Mignon’ and ‘Hamlet 

whose life was despaired of last summer, 
is completely restored. He is travelling 
about France likea young man, having 
recently taken part in the exercises at the 
unveiling of the monument to Meliul, the 
French composer, at Givet 


[The health of Ambroise 


Minister and Madam Tatento have rep 
resented Japan at Washington for several 
years and are universally liked. Upon 
their first arrival in this country the Min- 
ister’s wife, altiuough unable to speak or 
understand a word of English, always 
accompanied her husband on his round of 
offieial visits, he acting as 
Madam has since applied herself to study- 
ing the language, with such good results 
that she is now able to carry on an extend- 
ed conversation 


This experience of Spurgeon is recvunt 
ed in a recent article in The Sword a 
Trowel: Years ago the great preacher lay 
ill in the Hotel des Anglais, at Mentone; 
but one day he insisted that his devoted 
attendants go out for a little exercise. 
Hardly had they disappeared when a mad- 
man, who had eluded the vigilance of bis 
keepers, rushed in and said: ‘*l want you 
to save my soul.” With great presence of 
mind, the sufferer bade the poor 
| kneel down by the side of the bed, and 
prayed for him as best he conld under the 
circumstances. Mr. 
the man to go away and return in half an 
hour. Providentially, says the narrator, 
he obeyed; and as soon as he was gone 
the doctor and servants were summoned, 
but they were not able to overtake the 
madman before he had stabbed some one 
in the street. 


Bovamy Price once had a chance talk of 
some length with Tennyson in a public 
conveyance, ‘in Memoriam’ proving the 
subject of most of it. When it became 
necessary for them to part the poet took 
the professor by the hand affectionately and 
said: ‘‘Who are you? [ must know Boy 
you are.” But Bonamy Price said, ‘No, 
I’m nobody ;” and the story is so told as 3 to 
indicate that he did not reveal himself. 


The valuable law library owned by the 
late Nathaniel Moak of Albany has been 
bought for Cornell university by the widow 
and daughter of Judge Boardman, who 
was formerly dean of the Cornell law 
department. The library consists of 
12,000 volumes and cost its original owner 
about $165,000. It is said to cover every 
important case in English and American 
jurisprudence, wherefore it was much 
coveted by the authorities of both Harvard 
and Chicago universities who, it appears, 
did not bid high enough. 


Mrs. Nancy Welch of L\man, Maine, 
celebrated her one hundredth birthday last 
week. She resides in a spacious old house 
in Lyman. There, where have been reared 
her children, grandchildren and _ great- 
grandchildren, 
of her descendants representing five gener- 
ations. There are two daugbters, the «lder 
of whom is 75, ten grandsons aad grand- 





and a nois, group of little tots, who call 
her great-great-grandmotber. This won- 
derful reunion called together representa- 
tives from Lyman, Dayton, Sanford, Bid- 
deford, Saco and Goodwin's Mills, Me., 
Lynn, East Boston, Worcester, Springfield 
and Medford, Mass., and Chicago, Il. 
|Mrs. Welch was born in Sanford, her 
r, and had 
Her senses are 
well preserved and she is genial, bright and 
witty. 





Rosa Bonheur has had fcr some time on 
| her easel, anew work, ‘Horses Threshing 
Corn.’ It is said to be the most important 
picture that she has attempted for some 
years past, and when complet d it is des- 
tined for an American millionaire, who has 
paid some $60,000 for it. 


interpreter. | 


nd the | 


fellow | 


Spurgeon then told} 


assembled half a hundred | 


daughters, numerous great-grandchildren | 


| 
The will of Miss Maria Morgan. known | 
in journalistic circles as Miss ‘Middy’ Mor | 
gan, has been admitted to probate in New | 
York. Miss Morgan bequeathed to the 
Metropolilan Museum of Arts a cameo 
bracelet, by Saulivna; a mosaic bracelet, 
by the Careliere Barberiss a flexible gold 
bracelet, three topaz brooches, as speci- 
mens of Wicklow wrought gold; a fia- 
mond-mounted hunting watch, given to ber | 
by King Victor Emmauntel, with thechain; 
an Irish hunting watch and chain, and a 
Florentine mosaic box. 


The late M. Renan wrote a vast number 
of personal letters, from civility rath 
than inclination, and often with grea‘ 
trouble. He was averse to pen-and-ink 
conversation. He hardly ever drop ped an 
epistie into a letter box without wishing be 
had not penned it, and he often fell asleep 
when engaged in private correspondence 
Madame Renan took upon herself for some 
years to answer most of the letters he re- 
ceived. It is easy, therefore, to under 
staud his urgent request that none of his 
private correspondence should ever be 
prir ted 

The Crown Prince of Italy, accompanied 
by four friends and guides, ascended the 


Matterborn from Zermatt recently The 
trip was made fn sixteen hours, the party 
descending to Breil. The Crown Prince is 


not robust, and this fact led many patriotic 
} 


Italians to oppose his monntain-climbing 


Senator Gorman has never voted for a 
Democratic presidential candidate who was 
elected. He was too young in 1856 to vote 
for Buchanan, and in 1884 his imperative 
duties as chairman of the Democratic 
national executive committee Kept him in 


New York on election day, so that he was | 
unable to go home to Maryland to vote for | 
| 


Cleveland. 


‘The Dickens of Vienna,’ as he was} 
somet.mes called—Herr Friedrich Schl eg) | 


—died a fortaight ago at the age of | 
seventy-one. The truth and bemor of his 
character drawing him an immense popu- 
larity 

| Xavier Marmier, traveller and /iétérateur, 
born at Pontarlier June 24, 180%, is re- 
ported dead. In his twenty-first year he 
published his first work, ‘Poetical Sketches.’ 


He visited Germany in 1832, and thereafter 


made foreign tours tn the interest of the 
Government to make archmological inves 
tigations In 1870 he was admitted to the 
Academy in the roum of M. de Pongerville. 
He wrote voluminously on his travels. 


that offers were made from both Chicago 
and New York to purchase the famous Al- 
thorp Library before Mrs. Rylands’s offer 
was made. Her offer was very much less 
than the sums offered by the other intend 


want the library to leave the country. 


General Lew Wallace has, it is reported, 
put the finishing touches to his new novel, 
and as soon as he has givenit a hasty 

| review it will be ready for the publisher, 
| who bas not thus far been selected. Gen. 
| Walluce states that he has written the 
book slowly and with infinite painstaking, 
with the hope and expectation that it will 
exceed ‘Ben Hur’ in merit and popularity. 
It will be one-third larger than ‘Ben Hur.’ 


Leslie Stephen, through Prof. Charles 
| Eliot Norton, bas presented to the Library 
of Harvard University the original manu- 
script of Thackeray's ‘Roundabout Papers.’ 


A memoir of the late Prof. Freeman is 
about to be taken in hand by the Rev. 
Prebendary Stephens, acting at the request 
of the family. 
to contribute letters, 


reminiscences, or 


historian, are invited to forward them as 
soon as possible to Woolbeding Rectory, 
Midhurst, Sussex, England. 


The death of Thomas Woolner, R. A., 
sculptor and poet, is announced 
London. 
years of age at the time of his death, took | 
a leading part in establishing The Germ, 
a short-lived periodical in which the ideas 
of those artists who were afterward called 
‘Pre Raphaelites’ first found expression. 
His contribution consisted of a number of 
poems 





$100 Reward $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
In allits stages and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known tothe medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requlres a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and as-isting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hund- 
red Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of Testimonials. Ad- 
dress, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,O. 
>» “Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


The Sheffield, England, Independent says 


ing purchasers, but Ear! Spencer did not} 


Friends who may be willing | 


} 
other biographical materia!'s relative to the | 


from | 
Mr. Woolner, who was sixty-six | 
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CAE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 





Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


5 cerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learne 
* Ros will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
a papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
«sues THE COMMONWEALTH has thus published: 
THE MOTION .OF THE,EARTH. 58. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 8S. SHALER, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
rHE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WapDLIN, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
\PEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON 
Jan. 2 HE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SamvugEL H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. Jonn Trevor read by 
[. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
rHE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarues V. Rivey, before the Lowell ({nstitute. 





CHANDLER, before the 


_SOLL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. Russe.u, before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Fe THR NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) Jon Rircur, Jr 


THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CorpLey WINSLOW. 

THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 

VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircuie, JR. 

THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Eaqperr C. 
SmytTu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron GrRocE, at the Annual Reception. 

SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 

March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 

W. Henry WINSLOW. 

RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING, 
Boston Scientific Seciety. M. 
Meteorological Society. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Meap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 

-ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. §WrLit1amM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


GEORGE Baur, before the American 


(Original for this Journal.) 


Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Harriott, before the Royal 


This publication wis! be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
ptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 


subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 
[he possessor of a file of Tue ComMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
t of our best nen on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 


He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
avenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year fand who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 

appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Taz ComMMONWEALTH for 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers. ) 

enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
manent value and a lasting interest. 

ITHIS OFFER IS FREE 

to all subscribing at this office anu remitting ten cents additional ror 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 


&s above stated. 


The publishers are able to supply back numbers to a limited exteut, but make this 
offer in ord 


| ler that the readers of Tue CoMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


.Stablished 1862. Published§Every Saturday. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, §Editors. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co.,| 
25 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON. 


(Original for this journal.) 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


CIPS SC 


FOR MALE VOICES. 
he Latest Books issued to dae 


Emerson’s New Male Quartettes. 


Anespecially valuable collection for every man 





quartette. 128 pages; 35 quartettes. Price 75 
cents postpatd; $6.:5a dozen not prepaid. Paper 
60 cents postpaid; $5.40 a dozen not postpaid. 


AMERICAN MALE CHOIR. 


By J. H, TENNEY. 160 large octavo pages, com 
prising 106 quartettes, songs, anthems, glees, etc. 
A very eo book. Price, paper 8@ cents; $7.20 
adozen. Boards, $1.00; $9.00a duzen. 


Emerson’s Male Voice Choir. 


An admirable collection of gospel music, within 
the reach of an ordinary tenor voice. 112 pages; 
90 pleces. 50 cents; $5 per dozen. 


Emerson’s Male Voice Gems. 


57 compositions selected and arranged by L. O. 
EMERSON. 176 pages; a varied collection. $1 


DOW’S SACRED OPHEUS. 


By HOWARD M. Dow. A collection of sacred 
| guartettes, hymns, chants, and choruses for 
| church service. 190 pages; 92 pleces. #1. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


The greatest compilation ever made. Over 
200,000 copies already sold. All the popular songs; 
aver a0 n number. Latest edition revised to 
date. 


New Harvard Song Book. 


| Allthe New Harvard Songs of the last three 
| years, with some old favorites. 92 pages. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Original for this Journal.) WuLLIAM | 


‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-163 Washington Street, Boston, 
| Cc. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


LEND A HAND 


FOR OCTOBER. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Jean Baptiste Andre Godin............-E. E. Hale 
Experiences in Allotting Land.........+. K. J. Gay 
Standing Watch.....ccccccccscccsececet Julie Merrell 
An American Publisher.......... Edward E. Hale 


A Personal Word........... Lady Henry Somerset 
The Sharada Sadan in a Home of its Own. 


For sale at newstands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston 
tipans ‘Tabules cure dizziness. 


DR. JAKLGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


u. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


So 





TRADE MARK. 


My 


NOTEKAL, 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


‘L. . FLETCHER & CO.,,\A 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 
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Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


—Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
~— Supply Dealers and Grocers. 






| 
| 


7] ) \\WS Ept., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTUREDBBY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 





SS §2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
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‘UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


| UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


| European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all moder nand sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

} ‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 

‘the city pass the door every fev seconds. 

GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


‘AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


| Free carriage to and from the depot. Rates 
' » §2.00 per day.d 
| 


ae {Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, ake ws al 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


| 
| 
| BOSTON, MASS. 
| 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


| American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
|} day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


Suropean plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Dining Room 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop.,, 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


Ripans Tabules: for sour stomach. 


YIDEGEES 





“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 


) MLC. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Countrv. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


GOOD KICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
| Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy; 
| | spectal facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 

| with laws of all States in press. 


E,W. D. WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
vromptly attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 
| 41 dna 42 Commercial Wharf. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| ' 
| her entrance each night is the signal fora 
|recption that 
| donna. 
| io the cast in minor parts, but Mr. Rice 
has long been famous for believing that it 
oa little things which go to make up the 
whole. 


would flatter a prima 
There are some very clever people 


The clever little bits come thick 


| and fast; and with the superior music, the 


FOR LUNCH. 


| best light attractions ever put 
|botonly a Boston public, but the pnblic 


Don't offer your gueste cheap crackers or In 


| 


ferlor Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 
*“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 


‘The Fencing Master’ comes to the Hollis 
Street Theatre Monday fora two weeks’ 
engagement. Manager J. M. Hill, under 
whose direction ‘The Fencing Master’ is pro- 
duced, bas displayed a lavish liberality and 
attention to details even those that are most 
minute. ‘The Fencing Master’ is the 
work of Reginald De Koven and Harry B. 
Smith, respectively composer and librettist 
of ‘Robin Hood.’ Mr. De Koven’s music 
shows a marked advance over everything 
that he has previously done, and Mr. Smith's 
lines demonstrate that he can write a libret- 
to equal to the best. Miss Marie Tempest, 
for whom the principal rdle is written, is 
an artiste of unquestioned ability. The 
company which surrounds Miss Tempest 
contains such artists as Hubert Wilke, Sig. 
F. Michelena, William Broderick, Grace 
Golden, Mrs. Pemberton Hinks and Agnes 
Sherwood. ‘The Fencing Master’ is an 
opera without a topical song, not disgraced 
by buffoeonry or horse-play of any descrip 
tion, but is a refined and artistic produc- 
tion. 


The last performance of ‘Agatha’ will 
take place at the Boston Museum next Sat- 
urday afternoon. On the evening of that 
day, Nov. 5, Robertson's pretty comedy 
of ‘School’ will be revived, with a brillant 
cast. 


There comes to the Grand Opera House 
next week an actress who for emotional 
work stands nearthe head of her profes- 
sion — Miss Maude Granger. Several 
seasons have passed since Miss Granger 
visited this city. She comes now not in 
comedy réles,as she is remembered here, 
but ina higher line of dramatic art. The 
play which Miss Granger will appear in is 
one of the modern French school, replete 
with incident and episode, dealing with 
love and intrigue in the days of Napoleon 
IIIf. As Lenora de Costiglioni, a Spanish 
peasant, Miss Granger is given wide and 
extensive opportunities to display her re- 
markable ability as an emotional actress. 
Miss Granger is noted for her beauty, her 
powerful though sympathetic voice, and 
rare grace of motion. Mr. Laurence Man- 
ning, who has won distinction as a member 
of Stuart Robson’s company, is the leading 
man in the judiciously selected company. 


‘The Sportsman,’ Lestocq’s latest Freneh 
adapation, begins the third and last week 
of its engagement at the Columbia Theatre 
next Monday evening. It will then give 
place to several other comedies which had 
proved so popular last season and to allow 
of the event of the dramatic season, ‘Sur- 
render,’ Augustus Th >mas’s new play, which 
will receive its initial production at the 
Columbia on that date. That immensely 
popular comedy, ‘Jane,’ with Miss John- 
stone Bennett in her original characteri- 
zation, in fact, the original cast as pro- 
duced in New York and later last season at 
the Columbia, is announced for a single 


| Many fine stage settings which Mr. Rice 
| has provided, and the constant succession 


of novelties introdaced, ‘1492’ is one of the 
before 


generally, 


Miss Maud Granger, the powerful 
| emotional actress, will be seen at the Grand 


This offer is open only about a week more, 
but those who register and forward a guess | 
now will of course stand as good a chance 
of receiving $5.00 a week for life as if they 


j 
had recorded their opinion in the earlier MECHANICS FAIR 
' 


stages of the contest. 

The Boston Daily Globe contains full 
particulars and details for information of | 
coutestants each day, so that all can be-| 
come fully informed of the requirements in 
forwarding estimates by the purchase of | 
a copy, and at the same time secure the | 


necessary coupon for transmitting the 


OCT. 5 to DEC. 3 


| Opera Honse next week in ‘Leona,’ a drama | $¥€SS. 


jin which she has won much success. 


Mrs. Erving Winslow will give on Mon- 
day, ateleven o'clock, at Pierce Hall, the 
first of her lectures on the ‘Old English 
Dramatists.’ Her subject will be ‘From 
Miracle to Meg jue.’ 


Miss Eva Fay gave a practical demuon- 
stration of her remarkable gifts as a 
medium atthe Grand Opera House a week 
aga last Sunday evening. On that occasion 
the theatre was not large enough to ac- 
commodate the people who applied for 
tickets. To satisfy those who were disap- | 
pointed on that occasion, the management 
of the Opera House has decided to reengage 
Miss Fay to appear again next Sunday 
evening. Seats for this entertainment 
were placed on sale last Monday morning 
and there has been a steady demand for 
tickets ever since. Without a doubt the 
Opera House will have as large and dis- 
tinguished an audience Sunday evening as 
it had two weeks ago. 


‘The Bottom of the Sea,’ sensational* 
spectacular and successful. will be the at 
traction at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
next week. ‘The story is interesting and 
the wonderful scenic effects are so unsual 
and startling that the audience is moved to 
enthusiasm. Allthe mechanical and scenic 
sets of the play are natural and effective— 
but the marvellous representation of ‘The 
Bottom of the Sea,’ with its monsters, calls 
for particular mention, The Greek adven- 
turer is impersonated by Geo. P. Webster, 
who is said to play well the subdued and 
crafty villain of the earlier acts and the 
baffled, desperate, wounded and hunted des- 
perado at the end. While the spectacle 
has much that is weird, sensational and 
surprising, comedy is not wanting, as in- 
troduced by the father of twins, a shrewd 
Irishman and his wife, a French maid, and 
there is alove motive attached to the thread 
of the narrative, which maintains the inter- 
est In the lovers until the denouement. 


‘Fadette’ at the Tremont Theatre enters 
on Monday upon the third and last week 
of its stay. 


‘Jupiter’ will rule his modern Olympus 
from the Globe Theatre stage but one week 
more. 


A novelty will be provided at Rice's 
Popular Sunday Evening Concert, at the 


will be directed and arranged by Mr. Adam 
Itzel, Jr., the well Known conductor and 
composer of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Itzel 


ence on Suoday evening last, when he 
directed the selection from his opera, 
‘Tar and Tartar,’ and received an ovation 
from the audience which wasa well de- 
served recognition of his musical talent 
both as conductor and composer. Mr. 


and Concert-Master of the Peabody [nsti- 
tute at Baltimore, and has for many years 
been connected with all the leading musi- 
calevents in that city. Inthe near future 


day Night Concerts to the development of 
local talent. Singers with ability may 
apply personally to Mr. Rice during the 
next ten days, and all whose efforts are 


of appearance on that occasion. 


The sale of subscription season tickets 





week’s visit to Boston, beginning Noy. 7. 
This will be followed Nov. 14 by another of 
the Columbia successes, ‘The Family Circle,’ 


and this will serve to introduce the much | 
advertised and long looked for Lottie | 


Collins, and ‘Ta Ra-Boom-De-Ray’ dancer. 


‘Rip Van Winkle,’ with well-beloved 
Joseph Jefferson in his ever-beautiful im- 
personation of the title-part, comes to the 
Boston Theatre on Monday for a week’s 
stay; and it will be a week destined to 
stand among Boston’s brightest and tender- 
est dramatic traditions. 


Rice’s ‘1492’ wili reach its 100th perform- 
ance Monday, Nov. 7, and Manager Rice 
will exercise his ingenuity in concocting 
some unique souvenirs in commemoration 
of the event. Houses are still crowded at 
the Park, and a brisk demand for seats at 
the box office would seem to show that 
this 100th performance is but the begin- 
ning of a series of souvenir nights of 100:h 
performances, Little La Regaloncita has 
established herself a prime favorite, and 


for the Damrosch Symphony Matinées at 
{the Tremont Theatre has surpassed all 
record. Nearly $3000 worth have already 
been taken by our music-lovers. 


An Income Easily Obtained. 





That the Boston Globe of today is the 
result of unremitting enterprise is an 
accepted fact, and prominent among its 
many happy conceptions is its recent offer 
of five dollars a week for life to the man 
woman or child, living in New England, 
who guesses the total vote (or the nearest 
thereto) for Grover Cleveland and for 
Benjamin Harrison to be cast in the State 
of New York on Nov. 8th, 1892. 
prints a coupon each day upon which the 
guesses are made and forwarded to their 
office, and every guesser ,may guess as 
often as he or she pleases. 


| dollars a week may not seem at first con- 


| three-score years alloted to humanity, this 


Park Theatre Sunday evening, in the shape | 
of a Military Orchestra. This concert | 


made his first bow before a Boston audi- | 


Itzel is a Professor of the Conservatoire, | 
Mr. Rice intends devoting one of his Sun- | 


satisfactory will be giyen an opportunity 


While it has come to be quite a custom | 


to subs:ribers and purchasers, itis rarely | 
that so intrinsically valuable a gratuity is | 
placed within the reach of some one person | 
at so small an outlay of time or expendi- 


tureofmoney. This exceptional opportuni- 


ty is however, only in keeping with the 
advantages which the Globe is constantly 


offering its patrons, and a review of its 
rapid advance to the high position it has 
maintains in the fleld of 
would 


acquired and 


eminently successful journalism 
serve to recall a host of like examples of 
regard for the popular taste and demands. 

Very many thousands have already taken 
advantage of the Globe's liberality in this 


olfer, and there is yet time for many 





thousands more to avail themselves of the 


great chance which it presents. Five 


sideration a matter of great consequence; 
but assuming that achild of ten years shall 
be the lucky guesser, and shall live to the | 


would 
altogether received during the lifetime of 
the fortunate guesser. 

hese figures would seem to be a strong 


mean $250 a year, or $15,000 


incentive to most of the residents of New 
England who have not already entered the 
lists, to do so before Nov. 8th, 1892 


DESIRED INFORMATION. 


We desire to impress upon the minds of the 
sublic the superiority of the service offered by the 
Visconsin Central Lines between Chicago and 
| Milwaukee and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
all points In the Northwest. Two fast trains leave 
Chicago daily for St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth 
with Pullmao Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleepers 
and Coaches of latest design. Its Dining Car 
Service is unsurpassed. This the public is invited 
| to judge for itself. It is the only route to the 
| Pacifie Coast over which both Pullman Vestibuled 
first-class, and Pullman Tourist Cars are oper- 
|} ated from Chicago via St. Paul without change. 
| Pamphlets giving valuable information can be 
| obtained free upon application to your nearest 
| ticket agent, or to Jas. O. POND, General Passen- 
| ger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, III 


MR. WHITTIER 


is the subject of poems by 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, 
and an admirable Essay by 
| 


GEORGE E. Woopserry, 


in the 





| November Atlantic | 


It contains articles also by 


EpWARD EVERETT HALE | 
| 
| 


|‘ A New England Boyhood,’ 


MARGARET ! DELAND 


| ' The Story of a Child ’ 


F. Marton CRAWFORD 


‘Don Orsino,’ 


and many others. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Beston. | 





EVERYBODY a y WY PHOTO- 
“* HIS OWN “caxrate 
On receipt of $2.00in P. M. order I will send 
freight prepaid a very practical and elegantlv 
finished camera, with complete outtit. With this 


camera anyone can without special study take 
views of landscapes and photographs of persons. 


The Globe First class photographs can be taken by persons 


that have not before had any knowled of the 
art of photography. The camera is sold, guar- 
anteed. with complete «directions how to use it. 
A sample picture with fall informations will be 
mailed to your address on receipt of 5 cents in 
stamps. AUG. ANDERSON, 1106 8S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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for publishers to offer special inducements 7 
i 


OCTOBER i 


AMUSEMENTS 


Mechanics’ Building Bost 
q, ston 


DAILY, 94 i <., 
MACHINERY IN OP] RATIOY 
GRAND ELEcTRI AL § XHrerr 
RAND AND ORGAY « ONCE ie 

Domestic Science Pp, partment 
FREE COOKING LECT RES DAILY 


SPACIOUS AR T Gar ERIFS 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


PROCTOR & MANSFIEL! \y 


Week Beginning Monday, 


America’s Most Acc 


ed Arty . 
4 ACtres 


GRANGER 


In Her New Play, ‘ LEONOR, 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


EXTRA. 
Grand Opera House, 
SUNDAY NIGHT, - - ~ - OCTOBER 3 
ae Owing to general dema ft ‘ tbiewe 


Bato gain admittence at he st Seance sp 
MISS ANNIE EVA FAy 
Will appear for the last time Bost As 


reserved seat, 25 Cents. Now 
the box Of 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R. M, FIELD 


AGATHA’S 


FAREWELL! Oth and Last Week 
MR. ISAAC @GATH bh performens 
uewpeusows cara 79° 


BWAGATHA Eve'gs, except Sat 
AGATHA Wednesday and Sat 


one | SCHOOL | tieait a 
PARK THEATRE, 


J. A. CRABTREE... ccccccscsess M Z 
F. FE. PIPER...........-Bueiness Manager 


ears 


NINTH WEEK. 


RICE’ SURPRISE 


PARTY, 


yt 49 y D 


& Ptlueger’s His- 
torical Burlesque, 


Every Evening at 7.45. Saturday Mat ale 
GLOBE THEATRE. 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Propriet Ma 


LAST WEEK OF 


DIGBY BELL 


‘ JUPITER. 


Eve’gs at8. Mat. Wed. and Sat 
Monday, Nov. 7.—The Tar and Tartar. 


BOWDOIN THEATRI 
| Mr. CHAS. F, ATKINSON...----- 
| Week Commencing Monday, Oct 
WEBSTER and BRADY'S 
Stupendous Marine Spectacle, 


‘THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 


Two Cars Scenery. 
Ten Transformations. 


Evenings atS. Mats. Wed. and 5 
Week Nov. 7.—Evans and Hoey. 


ACCIDENT 


—AND— 


DAMAGE CLAIMS 


t 
Investigated and Collected. Call ® 


Read’s Legal Agency, 


A. H. READ, Gen. Man., 


20 Devonshire St; Boston 




































4 SONNET. 


,DDLESHAW 


tis unclean, 
s sit and brood, 
} 


T 


| chaser provided for their wants; the law 
For himself he had 
| duly received three halfpence, the amount 
of the purchase money, and there his inter- 


| had better see to that. 


est in the aftair began and ended. 


During 1889 a paragraph went the roand 
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The English Wife Market. 


4} 


says All the Year Round, a wife was 
lor £40, and, what is more remarkable, 
t artic les Of the sale weredrawn up and 
gned at a s tor’s office, the money paid 
chattel handed over with all the 
gra l iw 
course ofa county court case at 
5 May, 1881, a man named Mvore | 
. Lied 


1 that he was living withthe wife of 
riends, and that he had pur- 


ased he ra quart of beer. This trans- 
e101 Was Drought under the notice of the 
sovern t by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, who 

vest u Home Secretary to take 
uessures Tor preventing such reprehensible 
transe tions Chis had no effect, evidently, 
ee that time many sales have been 


“se 
During the 


hearing of a school board 


yo . course of 1881, at Ripon, a 
roman | ormed the bench that she had 
een boug for 208., and had assumed the 
lame « f th purchaser. 

\t Alfreton, in 1882, a husband sold his 


DT &giass of beer in a public house 








colby ) gladly deserted her legal lord. 
pin — ne ee a wife for less than 
oe . 
Pee, ee this a bricklayer at| 
oe Yorkshire, sold his wife 
pad beats, ‘legal’ document being drawn 
— ‘ke the bargain binding on all 
In the Globe of May 6, 1887, there 


JOATeG ay 
peared an acc su 


at Burnley tr ° well-to-do weaves, 
fesesiod the _ was charged with having | 
admitted +.’ 2ud three children. He 
“ted the soft impeachment at once 


Dut n 1 4} 
_» Urged that, 


nothin’ {OF their maintenauce. It 
“ing to him whether their pur- 


a inasmuch as he had sold | 
ee} wewily to another man before | 
sed desertion, he be aquitted of all |e Oranges. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—it happens sometimes. 

It is food that he can di- 
gest; we understand that. 
But it must be more than 
food to give more than the 
whole of itself. 

He has been losing flesh 
because he did not get from 
his food the fat he needed. 
Scott’s Emulsion sets his 
machinery working again. 

Shall we send you a book 
ON CAREFUL LIVING? Free, 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Ave 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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SOMETHING NE 


FOR DESSERT. 


Hub Punch Sherbet, as served at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York, is Delicious and Satisfying. 
Hub Punch is sold by Family Grocers all over the 

| United States. To make Hub Punch Sherbet, use 
-s One Quart Water anda Pint of Sugar. Boil to- | 
gether and Skim. Add juice of 4 Oranges and one 


Lemon. Flavor with a Half-Pint Hub Punch, 
a teacupful. Freeze and Pack. 
The above formula works well, but a good 


sult can be obtained with Lemon Juice, omitting | 


C. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


Proprietors Hub Punch, Boston. 
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arranged. Prizes to be awarded as follows :— 


To the First person sending the correct answer will be given $300.00 in cash; to the 
Second, $200.00 ; to the Third, $100.00 ; to the Fourth, $75.00. tothe Fifth, $50.00; 
to the Sixth, $@3%.0.»5 tothe Seventh, $25.00; to the Eighth, $20.00; to the Ninth, 
815.00; to the Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth, $10.00 each; and 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth correct auswers, 
$5.00 each. 


Every person sending an answer to the above Puzzle must enclose with the same 
fifteen (15) two-cent stamps for one month’s trial subscription to our **MUSIC FOLIO,” 
which ls the most elaborate work of its kind ever published in America, bein 
lithographed on best paper, with cover beaut rime designed in gold an 
embossed. Our eras meet isa monthly, each number containing the latest and best 
compositions, therefore you receive tem times the value of your remittance in 
any one number. 


Our object in offering this Prize Puzzle is to attract attention to our publication, 
subscribers to which are placed in a position to buy all lines of sheet music at trade 
rates. 

We have outlived the prejudice that the public have against prise competitions, 
brought about by unscrupulous publishers of “fake”? journals, as we have not advertised 
to give everything, but have given everything we advertised. 


Tne envelope which contains correct solution bearing first postmark will receive 
first award, and the balance in order as received. 


This month's issue contains the following copyright music :— 
‘« TA-RA-RA-~BOOM” POLKA. 
‘*ONLY PROMISE.” (Vocal). 
‘*GERALDINE” WALTZ. Great Hit. 
‘‘BILL THE BOSUN.” (Vocal). Sea Song. 
‘*LA SERENATA” WALTZ. Very Latest. 
‘WASHINGTON ” MARCH, 
“LOVE AND DUTY.” (Vocal). 
‘GERMAN PATROL” MARCH. 
‘« POMPADOUR” POLKA. 
‘‘META” SCHOTTISCHE. 
‘ALWAYS TOGETHER.” (Song). 
‘KLEINE KATIE.” (Song). Dutch Yodle. 
‘*GALLANT SALAMANDER.” Sea Song. 


IF THIS IS NOT BY FAR THE GREATEST VALUE IN THE MUSIC LINE 
YoU EVER SAW, WE WILL CHEERFULLY REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


CANADIAN MUSIC FOLIO 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Mention this Paper, 


a. 


Great Success. 
Very catchy. 
Great Success. 
Newest. 
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IF I WERE FAIR. 


BY EDITH RUTTER. 
(**Then she looked into her mirror 


If | were fair! 

If 1 had little hands and slender feet; 

If to my cheeks the color rich and sweet 

Came at a word, and faded at a frown; 

If I had clinging curls of burnish’d brown; 

If I had dreamy eyes aglow with smiles, 

And graceful limbs and pretty girlish wiles— 

If I were fair, Love would not turn aside; 

Life’s paths, so narrow, would be broad and wide, 
1f I were fair! 


If I were fair, 
Perhaps like other maidens I might held 
A true heart’s store of tried and tested gold. 
Love waits on Beauty, though sweet Love alone, 
It seems to me, for aught might well atone. 
But Besuty’s charm is strong, and Love obeys 
The mystic witchery of her shy ways. 
If I were fair, my years would seem so few; 
Life would unfold sweet pictures to my view, 
If I were fair! 


If | were fair, 
Perhaps the baby, with a scream of joy, 
To clasp my neck would throw away its toy, 
And hide its dimples in my shining hair, 
Bewlider’d by the maze of glory there! 
But now—oh! shadow of a young girl’s face; 
Uncolor’d lips that Pain’s cold fingers trace, 
You will not blame the child whose wee hands 

close, 

Not on the blighted bud, but on the rose 

So rich and fair 


If I were fair, 
Oh! just a little fair, with some soft touch 
About my face to glorify it much! 
If no one shunn’d my presence, or my kiss, 
My heart would almost brea’ beneath its bliss. 
*Tis said each pilgrim shall attain his goal, 
And perfect light shall flood each blinded soul, 
When day’s flush merges into sunset’s bars, 
And night is here. 

I shall be fair! 


And then beyond the stars 


—| The Spectator 


MRS. LUMLEY. 


Hiow Orlando Routed Her. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOI 


Onvesimus Bailey and his wife were veri- 
table benefactors to the Burnt Swamp 
neighborhood. 

When [ made a statement like the above 
to old Mrs. Stomper one day she said that 
‘*p’raps they was benefactors, but that she 
never seen folks but what meant to be 
that kind of thing more’n ’Nesimus ’n 
Nesimus’s wife did. 

“If they benefited, it 
tentional on their part.” 

“‘Tewbissure,” asserted Harriet Lumley, 
nodding her head in confirmation of Mrs. 
Stomper’s remarks. 

Harriet was out of the almshouse for 
a season, and was spending some time 
with Mrs. Stomper, who was a very dis- 
tant cousin. In fact; she had been visiting 
there a good while, and had asserted 
several times that ‘‘she hadn’t no intention 
of goin’ back tew the poorhouse agin.” 

Possibly this decision of hers was one 
reason why she so markedly agreed with 
everything her hostess said. Her defer- 
ence, and her painful eagerness to think 
everything she guessed that Mrs. Stomper 
thought, almost seemed as if they might 
sometimes be a trifle cloying. As shrewd 
Reuben Stomper, the husband, said: 

‘Anybody but Sarah ’d ben clyed with 
that lick-spittle long ago. But somehow 
Sarah could swaller any amount of that 
kinder thing.” 

It was probably from the emphasis with 
which these words were spoken that Mrs. 
Stomper did not find pleasure in witness- 
ing the ‘swallering’ of this constant 
flattery. 

Harriet Lumley was shrewd in her way, 
too. She confided toa sister resident of 


was mighty unin- 


the poorhouse that her Cousin Sarah’s 
cheese jest suited her, ’n’ she guessed 


she should make quite a stop with her. 
Any way she, Harriet Lumley, ‘wa'n’'t 
goin’ back ter no poorhouse that put 
merlasses in doughnuts,’n’ had sage 
cheese ’s often’s they did there.” - 
She was in the habit of speaking of ‘the 
town’ as if it were a double-headed hyena 
which went about gobbling up the sub- 
stance of the poor for whom it provided. 
She hada feather bed, achair or two, 
and a large pewter porringer, which were 
stored somewhere. She was continually 
proclaiming that ‘‘she was goin’ ter give 
away them things, 'n’ the town vhouldn’t 
haveum. The town had ‘nough of poor 
folk’s things: they shouldn't git hers.” 
Certainly one would have said that the 
town was ‘around nights,’ like the above 
mentioned hyena, or like a burglar. Mrs. 
Lumley frequently displayed the key of 
the place where the feather bed and the 
porringer were locked up; and she would 
triumphantly declare that ‘‘she’d git the 
better of the town,” as no doubt she had 
already done. 
This lady had been a widow three times; 


been, technically speaking, ‘on the town.’ 
The ordinary feminine judgment could 
not understacd why three men, at different 
stages in Harriet’s life, should have wished 
to share that life with her. But the femi- 
nine mind is frequently at fault in such 
cases. In this instance it could only see 
that ‘she was Harriet Bisbee’ was tall, and 
that she hada good deal of very flabby- 
looking fiesh; that she was swarthy to an 
Indianlike degree, and had light blue eyes 
very near together. Atthe period of our 
acquaintance she had long since lost all her 
teeth, but had acquired the power of 
quickly masticating large quantitis of 
food with her gums. I[f there was any- 
thing on a table that was not quite so good, 
and that it would be agreeable to the family 
to have eaten and ‘out of the way,’ then 
Mrs. Lumley found that on account of 
| having lost her teeth she ‘‘couldn’t do nothin’ 
| with that kind of victuals.” She always 
| chose the middle of the loaf, the upper side 
lof biscuit, the inside piece of meat, the 
mealiest potato—all because she had no 
j teeth. But let any delicacy that was of a 
| nature to be crusty when at its best be put 
| on the table and you would be astonished 
at the power of Harriet Lumley’s gums. 
Fred Stomper, a grandson of the Stom- 
pers, did not scruple to say that ‘‘old Lum- 
ley could crack a pig-nut with her jaws.” 


New England so hard as a pig-nut. 

Harriet explained that her teeth had 
crumbled away very early; it was so with 
all the Bisbees. As nearly as we could 
gather, she had become toothless before 
the death of her first husband, and there- 
after it had been the tim of the two suc- 
ceeding consorts to save money enough to 
buy Harriet some ‘sets’ of the dentist. 
‘Sets’is what she always said when refer- 
ring to artificial teeth, whether from a cer 
tain sense of refinement or from some other 
cause we did not know. 
| ‘his ambition of her different busbands 
; was Often mentioned by her, and usually 
| cited as a proof of her attractions and their 
| devotion to the same. 

It seemed sad that this devoted struggle 





}to save a sum for such a worthy purpose | 


lshould never meet with fruition. When 
| Harriet spent the day with us she related 


|} all the particulars concerning this phase in | 


| the lives of her husbands. 

| She said ‘‘they was all good, likely men, 
j}and she mourned for umall.” I[t was a 
peculiarity worthy to be noted that the two 
first had amassed a sufficient sum for ‘sets’ 
for Harriet, and that then they had been 
inconsiderate enough to die, and the money 
was used by the widow to pay the funera! 
expenses, after which she had gone ‘on the 
town,’ as there had been no more property. 
It almo-t seemed that, even though these 
partners of might have been ‘likely,’ they 
could hardly have been ‘scrabbling’ or they 
would not have died so poor. 

1 suppose it must have been becanse I 
was only a woman and could not see from 
the clearer masculine point of view that 
my strongest feeling when listening to Mrs. 
Lumley’s discourse was a feeling of thank- 
fulness on behalf of those husbands. They 
must be suv glad to be dead rather than 
alive and with her. If I had been a Spirit- 
vali.t I would long ago have summoncd up 
their spooks and made them tip a table 
over in testimony to their present superior 
h» ppiness. 

It came to pass that, after Mrs. Lumley 
had been at Mrs. Stomper’s for nearly three 
months, she began to call frequently upon 
us, and to admire us in’ every way. We 
were ‘‘the splendidest housekeepers, even if 
some folks”—shaking her head mysteriously 
—‘‘did say we wasn’t. Andshe had never 
| et no sugar cookies that any where near 
equalled ours.” She kept coming, and she 
praised everything connected with us. We 
said if we could only get somebody to take 
care of the cow and horse and chickens and 
the two dogs and the cat we would cer- 
tainly go away for an indefinite sojourn. 
But others was taking care of their own 
animals and we stayed at home with ours. 

One night after ‘the chores’ were done 








} we were sitting on the little: east piazza. 


We had just been talking about Mrs. Lum- 
ley and saying we were sure she meant to 
visit us, and what should we do, when Mr. 
Stomper’s roan horse and great, old-fashion- 
ed covered wagon came into the vard. Mr. 
Stomper was on the front seat; behind 
him we saw the dark, greasy-looking face 
which surmounted Mrs. Lumley’s frame. 
Mr. Stomper grinned at us and winked. 
He lumbered down from the carriage and 
helped out his companion, saying he had 
brought us a visitor. Then he took bun- 
dies and bandboxes and parcels, and put 
them in a row on the piazza, and Orlando, 
oar Yorkshire terrier, went and snuffed dis- 
dainfully at each, and was with difficulty 
restrained from snarling atthe owner of 
them. Heis a very buight dog, and he 
despises Harriet Lumley, though she always 
calls him ‘good doggie.’ 
Getrude asked Mr. Stomper if he would 





er Pee ey More 


All the world knows there is nothing in 


tuo, that Sarah ’d’ got clyed finally.” 

Getrude groaned that we couldn't possibly 
bear it, and we should have to send to the 
town. 

Mr. Stomper chuckled and wished we 
would; for his part he wished the town ‘d’ 
git Harri’t Lumley, ’n’ keep her. He'd ‘‘be 
willin’ to pay his taxes twice over, if they 
would keep her where she belonged.” 

The two returned to the yard as [I was 
laboriously carrying Mrs. Lumley’s luggage 
into the house. After Mr. Stomper had 
climbed over the shafts of his carriage, 
and while he was gathering up the reins, 
but betore he had begun to cluck, [ beckon- 
ed to him to stop. I ran out to him. I told 
him that this was really more than we 
could end re. Famine, pestilence and 
death had to be borne, but it did seem as if 
Harriet Lumley might be abated, and I 
asked him if he couldn’t go and see the 
selectmen. What were selectmen for if 
they were not to protect the townspeople in 
emergencies this like? Were weno‘ to beat 
liberty to join the pursuit of—I knew I was 
growing incoherent and I stopped. Ido 
not remember ever to have had sucha fran- 
tic feeling of rebellion and of helplessness. 
There was Harriet Lumley in the ‘house; 
and there was Orlando barking at her; why 
didn’t he lacerate her ankles, and never 
pause in the operation as long as the ankles 
were there to be lacerated ? 

There was Harriet Lumley, and I knew 
that it was not for a matter of a few days 
or weeks that she would be there. Proba- 
bly seasons would come and go, and still 
| —oh, it was too bad! You house-holders 

who have suffered in like manner will 
syuipathize with us. 
| Toere isa great deal of talk about the 
| virtues of hospitality. Wheo you do your 
|own work and have friends whom you 
would like to entertain, you Know what it 
isto have your spare room taken and your 
bread eaten by somegne whom you do not 
| like, who does not care a penny for you, 
}and who is only making a convenience of 
l you You who have experienced what it is 
|to be ‘madea convenience of,’ know how 
| galling it is. 
| Do you not writhe? Do you not groan? 
|} Do you not wish you had the moral courage 
|to say to that visitor that you would be 
greatly pleased if she would leave your 
spare room, and let you eat your bread in 
peace? Butthe virtues of hospitality. I 
have discoursed elsewhere on this subject 

Mr. Stomper’s rough face showed that he 
pitied us. He leaned out from his wagon 
and pointed his whip toward the house. 

‘*[ guess,” he said, impressively, ‘‘that I 
know just exactly how you feel; ain't [ 
had her under my nose tor guiu’ on three 
months? She’s the durndest, dambiest, 
cantankerousest old cuss leven seen! ‘N’ 
the worst of it is how she got ronnd my 
wife, a soapin’ 'n’ a slavin’! I tell you 
what, if you really want to send to the 
selectmen, I sh'll be goin’ by there nex» 
week to the center, 'n’ [ll take your word. 
G'lang! cluck! gid up!” 

He continued to shake the lines and te 
give utterance to the above ejaculations, 
until the roan horse made a straightening 
movement with the backbone, which move- 
ment started the covered wagon, and Mr. 
Stomper was carried out of the yard. 

When I went iuto the house, I found the 
sitting-room deserted by all save Orlando, 
who was barking at the door which led 
into the front entry and upstairs. Then I 
knew that Harriet had gone to her room, 
doubtless to ‘lay down’ for a short time. 


Presently the door opened, and Gertrude 
appeared. The terrier tried to make a 
dart through before the door was closed. 
Not succeeding in this, he went on barking 
and kicking out with his hind legs with 
great vigor, and apparently with immense 
satisfaction to himself. 

Gertrude said that she had performed 
the part of lady’s maid to our guest by un- 
fastening bags until she had come to the 
desired ‘loose gown;’ and that she was 
to make a cup of green tea in half an 
hour, as Mrs. Lumley’s constitution made 
it necessary for her to have green rather 
than black tea. Gertrude closed her re- 
marks by saying that Harriet had never 
seen such a pleasant house nor such a 
han’some bed-spread. 

Orlando barked so continuously that con- 
versation was almost impossible, and [ 
suggested that he be put in the back room. 
To my astonishment, Gertrude said he 
| should not be put in the back room, and 
| that she liked to hear him. When I asked 
| why, she explained that it was because 
Mrs. Lumley intended to take a nap in the 
| chamber directiy over us. 
| Wehad never known so well as in the 
| days that followed how valuable our York- 
| Shire was. His antipathy toward Harriet 
|appeared to increase with every hour. He 





; wou:d sit down in front of her and growl 
;and bark until I could have hugged him 


‘even more closeiy than I had ever done. 


| When she was in her room he would watch 
| his chance to ruu up the stairs and bark at 


go to the barn and see if the horse had ajher door. I am afraid we gave him a 
touch of the thrush. When he went with good many chances. It was delightful to 


her she inquired what we had done to him 
that he should bring Harriet to us. 


'us that he could express his feelings when 
| we were not allowed to express ours. We 


He replied that ‘‘we had’nt done nothin’, | embraced him in secret; we gave him de- 


but the fact was he guessed their cheese | 


licious bones; we told him we didn’t know 


ateach interval of bereavement she had | didn’t suit her any more; ‘n’ he guessed,’ what we should do without him. He 
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ise att 
looked at us throngh his joc... 
and wagged his tail. ang euine o hes tate ks 
and kicked by the ; he Darked 
room where Mrs. Lumley wax « R into the 
It was in vain that she aces... 
us that he was the sweetec: @ and aves 8 
ever seen She m ght a one Re : 
round’ Sarah Stomper einige cen 
f she ensaa - 
get round Orlando His an ae 
relented in the slightes: a ath 
not tell us how she f; 7 
nearly worn out wit ' 
sound. Besides, it js eS Sir . 
to one’s self-love to be dix ’ P ling F 
It was on the morning ee ¢ " 
of the visit. We had wa : i “ 
Stomper that we might « “ets Mr ’ 
selectmen, for we had ma : a F 
At precisely ten m 8 ms 
saw the old roan hors: he, 
wagon. Mrs. Lumley as ‘ 
with us ; — 
‘*Ain’t that Reuben Sto 
“[ wanter arsk him to ta . 
Jane Brown's.” 
She hastened o 
barking after her, leaving 
tremclous hope 
She came back and 8 
‘theip her git her t gs 1 "es 
could ride right down t Ja . 
Need I say that w. 
Just as Mr. Stomper was a saath 
her into the carriage, Mrs. | , 
round and gave a ( 
who dodged her foot and As 
weighed a great dea . . 
pounds. > - 
‘*He’s the peskiest dorg | ser ‘ 
cried. ‘‘l’d pisonhiminam ‘ I wif know 
The way that terrier pranced, and curled 
and sidied after our guest was g . 
tially gave vent to our own emotions 
Toward night Mr. Stom; 
the yard on his wav home. He said 
guessed he wouldn't git y 
stopped to ask how much we'd take for 
that dorg.” 
‘*Millions wouldn’t buy him.” we answer pecking 
in concert. Vew York T; 
A Saxon Banquet, 
At a Saxon dinner the d r ta was 
oblong and rounded at the ends, says im ore 
bers Journal. The cloth was a : 
son, with a broad gilt margin hung low ra” 
neath the table the company sat upo tera 
chairs with concave backs, and were ar per 
ranged with regard to the sexes, much as thre 
atthe present day. The dishes consisted of we » 
fowls, fish, flesh of oxen, sheep, deer, aud rm 
swine, both wild and domestic—not exce t 
ing certain portions of the sea-swise or pe says 
porpoise, a food at present little cared for ais 
but at that period no unfrequent article of 
diet. Bread of the finest wheaten four iay 
on two silver baskets upon the table 
Almost the only vegetable In use among 


the Saxons was Kalewort; and id 
ments, salt and pepper. The various arti 
cles used were boiled, broiled 
and were handed by the atten 
small splvs to the company. Prior t 
introduction of forks into England, whica 
was not till James I.’s time, our ancestors 
made use of Dame Nature's forks, tbh 
fingers; and for the sake of cleanliness 
each person was provided with a sina 
ver ewer containing water, and two lower 
ed napkins of the finest linen. Their dessert 
consisted of grapes, figs, nuts, apples, pears 
and almonds. 

In the tenth year of the reiga of King 
Edward ILI. there was an act of Parla 
passed which ordained that no man sould 
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be served with more than two courses, ex 
cept upon some great holiday th rein spect - 
fied, on which occasion he might 9 serve - 
with three. isles ¢ 
Tennyson in College. ~ als 
Sic iet i 
Little is known respectiug the co'leziate tre 
life of Lord Tennyson, though occasions a 
references to it crop out from time to th Mi 
in the correspondence of his fe ow std Me Dow: 
dents, says Harper’s Weekly To w mn mu 
extent he was a student ino the i arne , Reto 
tongues is not clear in his early ¥ ree f eerras , 
not so clear as that he was a stud to t g 4 eb 
lish poetry. Nor was he alone in t a oe) aoe 
and the practice which accompanied it, Por, pe 
beside his friend Hallam, his brotaer © 8? be sun, 
was bent,like himself, on winvine the sare high t 
The two brothers published two mane - * 
collections of verse in 1830, not togesie', © spel 
in the Louth venture three years 0’ ee he 
but separately. Charles Tenuysous fol''” ooh 
which was the smaller of the two, consistes at 


mostly of sonnets, or rather of Cafeics*” rhinin 


so manu’ =u 


: shich I 
constructed quatorzains, Wee” and Abo 
English poets will insist Upon Wee ad foand | 
calling sonnets,|while the vol a aaa dei Krokes 
though it contained seven Of ‘5 bees af 4 


om 1u 


shapely compositions, had a wider s 


“yes es aiteailil 
range, as was indicated by !ts title, ‘E 
chiefly Lyrical.’ ‘ ioe quiets 
B by a secot i : 
It was followed by 4 ager 


two years later. The receptl >a th o - 
volumes met with is wortay of 4 bapte 
in the Curiosities of English ‘nieenggar 
should such a work ever Dé written 
was as singular and uareasons0! es 
reception of Wordsworth's Lyr ee 
lads,’ Byron’s ‘Hours of idleness. oo 
‘Laon and Cythna,’ or Keats 5 ©&5"- 
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| Dowall has drawn two curves from obser- 


1852, 


the years 1850 and from which it 
appears that}a maximum number of thunder- 
storms corresponds fairly well with a min- 
imum number of sun spots. 


How to Make Money. 


i read in your valuable paper how William 
Evans tried se ling pictures and wringers and did 
not succeed, and how he tried selling platers and 
made $28 a week. This gave me the idea that I 
might sueceed. T also sent for one of H.F. Delno 
& Co's Lightning plater , of Columbus, Obio, for 
5 and received a fine machine that pleased several 
ot my friends so well that I have sold four of them 
for $10 aplece and cleared $20, besides doing a 
arge amount of plating. I tested the machine by 
plating a brass ring inten minutes. Any one can 
make money selling these platers, or they can get 
all the work they can do and make from #20 to 
230 a week, in platingin gold, silver or nickel 
Every farm house I visited had spoons, knives 


and forks to plate, I hope others will profit by 
y experience, as | have by Mr. William Evans’ 
experienee. B.F. O'DELI 


“Mes. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Mlarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druxgists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Sovuthing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


AYLOR 
G.0, WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ———— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 





KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


It is absolutely pure, Highly cc 
tity costs tenth of a cent a day 


INGONE 
ott WILL ARTH ENS 


meentrated, 
No other kind is like 


Lay 


In quan 
{ it. 


8, LIKE os 
AKE HET 
CONDITION POWDER 


Ifyou can't getitsend to us, Ask first, 
Sample for 2% cts, Five $1. Large 2 1-4 Ib. can $1,20, Six, 

$5. Exp’ paid. Sample “ Best PouLTRY Parer ” free, 
arm-Poultry one year (price 50c.) and large can $1.50, 
S. JOHNSON & Cu., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 17, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE VW/EST 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.45 Albany. 
A. M. 
‘ Troy. 
A.M. SARATOGA SPECIAL 
11,00 lor Cars to Saratoga and Troy. 
11.3 


3.00 


Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St 
Louis via — Central and Wabash Rys. 
P. M. 


Par- 


Alban 


P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 


XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to | 


. Buffalo. . A . 
ll 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
' to Troy. 


Mon 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to 

‘ treal. ; 

10 30 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
‘ Cars to Montreal. 
05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to RButland 

‘ Vt oe : 
7 00 P, M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 

‘ to Montreal. 

* Daily. 

Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
tion.j 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
"Boston, Mass. 


vations made at Berlin and Geneva since 


EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for |} 


A.M. ACCUMMODATION for Troy and | 


Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short | 






BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


357 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
‘The New England and the 
| South’ describing 1000 estates. 


catalogue, 


A FINE COUNTRY SEAT 
Offered at a discount of over 75 per cent. from the 
cost, a beautiful estate comprising 30 acres, under 
hign cultivation, on best street in the village, lined 
‘with old elms, 5 minutes walk from station, 
churchea, schools, ete., high ground, erand view 
for miles, best of soil, cuts 40 tons of English hay, 
Will keep 20 head of stock, 100 fruit treea, best 
varieties, ail kinds of small fruit, 2-stor, French 
villa, 15 rooms, large bath room, hot and cold 
water, furnace, farmhouse 8 rooms, stable and 
carriage house, allin good repair, we have care. 
fully examined this and consider it the finest 
estate on the market for the price; cost over 
$40,000; Svears ago $25,000 was refused for it; 
must be sold to settle estate and we offer the 
property for $9,000—part cash—(No- 16,090 

A GREAT BARGAIN. 

Received by Inheritance by present owners who 
are engaged in business and cannot occupy, stock 
farm 108 acres, ‘4 mile from depot, more than 500 
cords standing wood, cuts 35 tons hay by machine, 
keeps 12 cows and pair horses, 100 choice fruit 
trees, level land free from rocks; bordered by 
lake, boating and fishing; a brook flows through, 
superior 2-story house, 11 high rooms, piazza, | 
nicely painted and blinded; stable 46 by 36 clap- 
boarded and pointed, cupola, vane and cellar; 
carriage house, granary, sheds, ete., all in first 
class order, beautifully situated, shaded by large 
elms; 28 miles from Boston—poorer farms have 
sold for $7,000 this season; price only $3,600. 
$1,000 cash, balance $200 a year. Apply to L. L 
Fisher, South Milford. Take 8.30 a. m. train N. Y 
& N. E.R. R. or GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., B 
Washington St., Beston. (No, 16,452). 

STOCK FARM 


Bordered by a beautiful lake, good boating and 
fishing, grand scenery, 90 acres, keeps 16 
of cattle and team; \ mile from station, near 
school, 500 cords standing wood; 200 fruit trees, 
deep rich soil, 2-story house, 11 rooms (see photo. 
at office), baro, carriage house, silo, sheda, ete, 
illin perfect repair, price $5,500. $3,500 cash. 
All stock and farming tools of the most modern 
pattern Included No. 16,526 


LAKE VIEW. 


Overlooking and bordering a beautiful sheet of 
water, with good fishing, a famous milk farm of 
iO acres, keeps °5 cows and pair horses, milk 
sold at door, cuts 55 tons English hay, ensilage 
cutter and horse bay fork, included; model barn 
8” feet long, cost $2,500; also horse stable, 2 silos, 
frnit house, modern 2-story residence, bay win 
dow, piazza covered w ith vines, picturesque house 
for farmer covered with vines, all tp good repair, 
4 acre pond for propagating fish and growing 
aquatic plants, valuable orchard, small fruit of all 
kinds, shade trees, assessed for $5,800, two-thirds 
value, not more than value of bulidings, price only 


) 
‘ 


$5,800. Very easy terms. Apply to L. FE. Reed, 
Soutn Acton, on Fitchburg R. R., or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washinyton St., Boston (No. 
16,118). 
@REAT OPPOBTUNITY FOR A 
FLORIST. 


In Melrose, 6 miles out, 19,800 feet land, with 
five greenhouses, stocked with 60,000 plants, 
2.atorv house, 13 rooms, bath, hot and cold water, 
steam heat; large stable finished in natural wood, 
carriage house; price only $5,500. A bargain. 
(No. 16,510). 

ONLY $400. 

C'welve acre poultry farm, pleasantly located 
mile from village, school, stores, post office, 
ete., good soil, keeps cow and horse, fruit in 
variety, comfortable house 5 rooms, barn 24 by 
30. A great place for poultry raising. Price 
only $400. $200cash. Apply to J. A. Prentier, 
Northbridge. Take 8.30 a.m, train N. Y. & N. BE. 
R. R. or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington 
St. (No. 16,455). 

A GOOD FARM FOR A SMALL SUM, 


Ninety acres, 6 miles from large manufacturing 
town, keeps 5 cows and horse, brook runs 
through, 400 cords standing wood, house 6 rooms, 
barn 36 vy 82, cellar, shed, hennery and piggery, 
allin good repair, and worth more than what is 
asked for the farm. Price, $1000. $650 cash. 
Apply to E. 8. Proctor, Athol, on Fitchburgh R. 
R., or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 
Pleasantly located on the River road, 15 acre 
estate, 4 mile from station, near school, best of 
soil, will keep 5 or 6 head of stock, milk sold at 
creamery, some fruit, plenty wood, good house 
9 large rooma, barn 28 by 30 carriage house and 


shed, all good. Price, $2100. $1100 cash. Apply 
to R. A. Evans, Piermont, N. H., or Geo. H. Oha 
pin & Co. 257 Washington St., Boston. (No. 
16,528) . 


FOR LITTLE MONEY. 


Village farm, 3'¢ acres, well adapted for poultry 
aud small fruits, near churches, schvol, post office 
and stores, orchard, good variety apples, pears, 
plums, cherrirs, apricots ond berries, 2-story 
house, 12 rooms, stable and hennery, both in 
yerfect repair. A bargain. 

lasy terms. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, 
on B. & M. R. R., or Geo. BH. Chapin & Co., 257 
Washington St. (No. 15,534) 

A FINE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

| Sixty acres, best of soil, cuts 35 tons hay, keeps 
118 head stock, valuable wood lot, $3000 worth 
| wood and timber fit to cut, orchard 100 trees, 
| grapes and berries, buildings in good repair, sup- 
| plied with running water by wind mill, house 10 
| rooms, bath room, hot and cold water, set tubs, 
| piazza, barn 60 by 37 clapboarded and painted, 
| 





carriage house and hennery, beautiful lawn, 
shaded by great elms. Price $5500. $1500 cash, 
balance, $400 a year at5 percent. Geo. H.Chapin 
& Co., 267 Washington St. (No. 14,584). 

ONLY $500. 


For a 30 acre poultry and vegetable farm, good 
soil, keeps 2 cows and horse, plenty fruit for home 
use, comfortable house, 6 rooms, stable 30 by 30. 
Price only $500. $300 down. Apply to G. H. 

| Place, Middleboro, take s a.m. train O. C. R. R. 

or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 
(No. 16,546). 

NEAR THE CELERRATED DEAN 

ACADE“Y IN FRANKLIN. 

Finely located, 23 acre estate, 4 mile from vil- 
lage, high ground, commanding a grand view, 
|}good soil, keeps 2 cows und horse, fruit in 
| variety, plenty wood, buildings in good repair, 
laqueduct water, house 9 rooms painted and 
blinded, barn 40 by 50, cellar, price only $220. 
$500 cash. A very desirable property and offered 


&Co. %7 Washington St.! 


|ata bargain. Apply to L. L. Fisher, So. Milfcrd, 
| or Geo. fi. Chapin y } 


| Jose, Mount 


head | 


18.40 P.M, 


Price only $1300. | 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leawe Boston via Chicago and the 
Santa Fe Route Nowember 10 and December 
8 for 
PASADENA, 

LOS ANGELES, 
SAN DIEGO, 

RIVERSIDE, 

SANTA BARBARA, 
MONTEREY, 
and other California points. Each trip will be 
made in a Special Train of Magnificent 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping aud 
Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways and give the holders entire freedom on the 
Pacific Coast. They provide for visits to The Ray- 
mond at East Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Hamilton, San Rafael and other 
leading resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regu- 
tac Train until uly, 1893, or with any one of 
Ten Returning Parties under Special 
Escort, with a Choice of Four Different 
Routes. A Week at the World’s Fair in. 
cluded if desired. 

Board coupons supplied for long or short 80. 
journs at the principal Pacific Coast Hotels. 


Additional California Excursions: Janu 
ary l2and 17, February 7 and 16, and March7 and 0 

Excursions to Mexico: January 17, Febru- 
ary 7, and March 7. 


ae-Send for descriptive book, mentioning 
whether California or Mexico tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
269 Washington Streat (opp. School St.) , Boston. 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5% HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
RnR. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE, 


Leaving either city at3 00 P. M., due at Termini 
Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 


ATA\LEAVE BOSTON 
IDEV/EVERY TUESDAY 


J. C. JUDSON & Co,, 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


| 1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 







> | 
OVERL 
EXCURSI 
> 


2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINMESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA, 
REACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL AND MIN.- 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 

| 2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

3—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 


populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
A. C. HARVEY, 
i 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Joseph A. Jackson. WORDS. 
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Highest of ali in Leavening Power. —Latest U- S. Gov’t Report. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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HOWARD fH BROY ‘ 
WM. H. LYNCH & CO., PRIME QUALITY ONLY, | easy nS 
. ® | é n s > ORN BRO, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers.| LATEST DESIGNS. cpwatn vo ngy 
STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. IN | CHARLES sh 
mise 3 kt a Collarettes, | ™ 
FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, Jackets, Reefers, | Thea “— 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS “eagle 
Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal]! Ones to Let. ’ Mantles, Wraps, elc. the plan | 
s@- AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER. ¢¢ In fact every fur known, made supply of 
144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. in every known style, is carried | ribution of 
: in complete lines. | heir wembx 
» Kepairing a Specialty. Gar- —_— 
DESKi!EXCHANCE. BOSTON PARALYTIC ments altered to the present sea- | Single copies € series of 
. ——,. son's styles. jsent bv mail, One D lla To ¢ 
r ‘DESKS. ‘ 2 | — , 
ROLL TOP NERV NEINSTITUTE series. The se1 : 
A large jne of Library and ‘Standing Desks, 208" “es WESC, Boston, Mans. REASONABLE PRICES. | osparete i, wi 
Office pacar’ Library Furniture of every deseripticn, | - Lge, Ss wae SI wa ae, Soiretien, op" er ~ FINE WORKMANSHIP. | all 
We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston | paralytic } the Umited States, Consultation | five cents —— 
ard guarantee prices and quality | st ew “1 on It i s "oe een ‘i od volume will be s] 50 
Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures | plese se; beatae caine a ik Jqse l A Jark fl a 
Bought, Sold'and Exchanged tos P.M. , 
33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. ANDREW J. LLovo, OpTician, . y J. STILMAN SMITH Eq, os 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 dnys. ‘So pay tilleured, 
DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 





SPRINGER BROS. 


Branch 454 Beyvisten St 
' ‘ ast ped W 


412 WASHINGTON ST, 


BOSTON: 


\ ' take t 
| RADE MARK. TRADE 


NIAROHK. 
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THE CLOAK MANUFACTURER 


LADIES CLOAKS AND FURS. 





CARRIAGE ENTRANCE 10 AND 12 BEDFORD STREET 


900 WASHINGTON STREER, 





HEADQUARTERS FOR FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


SECURITY 


Safe Deposit Company, 





EVERY GENU 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL =m 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, ‘The Roche 





— Rochester Lamp 
IS STAMPED 


a Ve —e 


“| ENGRAVING 





AND 


PRINTING 


ster” 





EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS. Furnished in fine Piano = DSA SPEC ut ¢ 
, J 2 ah 4 a . nquet and Table Ls 8 ae 
| ASSETS Dec. 31, 1800.... $22,018.826.05 pongues aut Tate Lewes | INVITATIONS & CARDS A 3 
a s ” eee 9,832,085,22 ifts ’ PRINTING FOR WOMEN'S cm 
The Security provides its customers | $2,185,841.75 


























Trt 4 
with more facilities and without extra | CAUTION: AND SOCIETIES SOLICITEN 4 - 
charge than any other Safe Deposit Vaults | LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies Examine the lamp you ri A! 

| 4 > R: ; ED MED es are buy caretully has the VE . 
inthe world. The use of its magnificent ssued atthe old life rate premium. ” ? Trac tere Tan —— ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVE Satu: 
Reading Room, free to all Safeholders, Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all ER,’ stamped into the rive P 
lately restored and refurnished equal to | Policies. a tenets Be tee PERSONAL ATTENTION Give 

ndeiidie ti” taegam < th the |..~Yery policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- er, it 1s a genuine Roches- 
any crubroom in on, Is worth the | render and paid-up insurance yaluesto which the ter With out this stamp 1 ORDERS BY MAIL. t 
price ofa Safe, affordmg a most conven- | insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. io not a Gedkecser pee . ‘ 
ieut and luxurious place in the business | | chs even rates and values for any age sent on ; T 5 
centre of Boston for news-reading, corre- | application to the Company's Office. Every sais, t .ateed by us to be PERFECT. M ] SS G RA ' r 
spondence and business appointments. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. set eae | BOSTOM B 
; , SIMPLE, SAFE, D B , ET, BUoIv 
EDWARD R. ANDREWS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. URABLE 49 COURT STRE - : 
pelatih S. F. TRULL, Secretary, Ny Sr eee eRe ea cae A aes iaundice i 
; resident. WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. ANY DEALER WILL SUPPLY IT. Ripans Tabules cure }aun . Mo 
one ei Se MANUFACTURED BY i ; 
DIRECTORS: MISS O. L. JOST, | E A MUTEL & SON w 6 
FREDERICK L. AMES, Wa. A. TOWER, Steno ra h d T W H EDWARD MILLER & CO., | ° 2 Boston 
SAMUEL BORROWE, EDWARD R. ANDREWS, 4 £ p er an ype- riter, . ie | 496 Dartmouth St.. Bost _ ha 
- . . ‘ ‘4 y | - ore Ope 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, NATHAN WARREN, 120 TREMONT STREET MERIDEN, CONN. | French, Fancy, Dry Cleansiné ® 3 
Se Haare, LOU TERA, BOSTON. —" BOSTON STORE: “@{N.Y¥.STORE: | tablishment, | (Formrls and Uses DO Ba 
Eustace C. Firz, BENJ. F. SPINEY. - = | du Temple, Paris, oe oe | 
. - —_— Telpehone, Boston, 3342 Room 75. 38 Pearl St. 10 & 12 College Place. | this city.) E 
a — the 
—— ets 
pny mange ere ne 
bk 
ag7-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 
az°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. ; 
Ay 
amumummmp | 2 Under the United States Hotel. “1 the We W 
‘ lace In . 
Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to | “77°24 P*™* St Bt Providence Depot. Is the only p ie 
St., op. 1 ‘ , a palr® Be 
make than any First-Class Sh nu te . ar 182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden where you can buy p 
aar-45 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. $. ‘ 
World. genuine CRAWFORD SHOE 











